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Some of the teachers of today who mould the musical experiences of the citizens of 
tomorrow—the ME 
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Today and 


LICE, in her Adventures in Wonderland, came 
upon the Cheshire-Cat. “Cheshire-Puss,” she 
inquired, “would you tell me, please, which way I 
ought to go from here?” 
“That depends a good deal on where you want to 
get to,” said the Cat. 
“I don’t much care where—” said Alice. 


“Then it doesn’t matter which way you go,” said 
the Cat. 

“—-so long as I get somewhere,” Alice added, as 
an explanation. 

“Oh, you’re sure enough to do that,” said the Cat, 
“if you only walk long enough.” 

Like Alice, many a music educator is concerned 
about where he is going, and like Alice, he needs to 
be reminded of what he must do to get there. He 
forgets that in order to reach a distant goal he must 
keep on walking. 

In the realms of government, economics, indus- 
try, agriculture, transportation, and education the 
planners are busily creating a postwar dream world. 
We are promised all sorts of systems, controls, 
agencies, devices, machines, and gadgets by means 
of which the chaotic earth will be restored to order 
and operate on a basis more nearly perfect than its 
inhabitants have ever known. The visions conjured 
before us are alluring indeed. 


We are to live in miracle houses, heated, cooled, 
cleaned, and ventilated by the same easily regulated 
mechanism—no dust, no ashes, no work. We shall 
drive autos that will run fifty miles to the gallon of 
gas—gas made synthetically. Helicopters will rise 
from the roofs of houses located in country settings 
and whisk workers to distant offices with the ease 
and speed of the fabulous magic carpet. Crops will 
be grown in an almost effortless manner by new 
chemical processes, harvested with a minimum of 
labor, and distributed on a global basis. The prod- 
uce of farm, mine, and factory will be shipped by 
means which will render obsolete the railway train 
and ocean ship. Peoples of varying racial, religious, 


NC Teachers Symphony Orchestra, which was one of the most 


Mpressive teacher-participation features of the recent biennial meeting in St. Louis. 


colleges throughout the United States. Standing, 

right of center: Roy Harris, Howard 

urphy, Henry Cowell, and the 
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You will recognize among the players members of the Music Educators 
National Conference who hold teaching posts in schools and 
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Tomorrow 


political, and nationalistic backgrounds will com- 
pose their differences and codperate in developing 
a Civilization free from war, disease, poverty, super- 
stition, and ignorance. 


As the chap used to say in an almost forgotten 
cartoon: “Don’t You Believe It!” After the war 
we are certain to be the same stupid, fumbling, self- 
ish, inept residents of an imperfect world that we 
have always been, “struggling onward and upward 
toward a better day” perhaps, but nevertheless 
struggling. The schoolmaster will surely be among 
the strugglers, with the musician blowing the trum- 
pet of advance and swinging the baton of inspira- 
tion. Quite positively we shall continue to work. 
We are slow to learn, but if history and experience 
have taught us anything, it is the stark fact that 
work is a requisite to progress. Ask a soldier or 
sailor on leave from duty in some remote battle- 
front what he plans to do on his return to civilian 
status, and you will be likely to get this reply: 
“We are too busy with the war to be over-concerned 
with the peace. There is a job to be done. Let’s 
get on with it.” 


There is a job to be done by us all, not in some 
roseate-hued dream world, but here and now. The 
better we do that work, the more certain we may 
be of the future. What we shall be able to accom- 
plish in years to come depends upon the success 
with which we cope with the problems of today. 
The very quality of our effort today sets the stand- 
ard which we hope to surpass tomorrow. Surpass 
it we may, but the remote goal of tomorrow is 
achieved only after we have surmounted the diffi- 
culties of today. 


It is well to know where we are going, and to be 
certain of the path by which the journey is to be 
made. But we must keep our feet in the path and 
keep them moving. 


The surest certainty of success in the tomorrow 
lies in the sometimes unromantic but always nec- 
essary activity of today. BEATTIE 


JOHN W. 
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ur Widening Horizon 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


()* Ocroser the 25th of the year of Our Lord 1415 
a contemptible little army under King Henry V 
of England met a French force ten times its size and 
enormously better equipped, and utterly defeated it. 
The victory that day at Agincourt was one of the most 
amazing in all military history. And in that victory 
music played a great part. We read how the priests 
sang the Miserere to the attacking English soldiers— 
“vociferously,” in the pungent word of the old chron- 
icler. And after their triumph, on the very field of 
battle, the King and his men extemporized a contra- 
puntal song of praise. 

Deo gracias Anglia redde pro victoria! 

Our King went forth to Normandy 

With grace and might of chivalry 

There God for him wrought marvelously 

Wherefore England may call and cry 

Deo gracias! 

Deo gracias Anglia redde pro victoria! 
Henry's 


Consider what that episode implies, King 


soldiers were for the most part common men. When 
somebody went recruiting bowmen for the wars in 


France, | doubt very much if he asked about the musical 
talent or musical training of his prospects. Yet these 
men and their ruler—this unselected sampling, to use 
our charming modern verbiage—found the uses of music 
as natural as breathing, and apparently about as easy. 
They saw nothing remarkable in extemporizing together 
a contrapuntal expression of thanks to God on the very 
spur of the moment, in the very heat of victory. Here 
is a most dramatic revelation of what we already know— 
that the English life from which they came was shot 
through with a universally diffused, popular, vital musi- 
cal culture. 

There, I submit, is the very thing for which this Con- 
ference and the movement of which it is the instrument, 
must stand, if it stands for anything worthwhile at all. 
The promotion of a universally diffused, popular, vital 
musical culture in American life—that is our job. It 
is a very large, very dignified, very challenging, very 
It opens up the widest horizons 
Such an account of our- 


compelling conception. 
for the future off our work. 
selves will command the understanding, the respect, and 
the ready collaboration of the public and of its intelli- 
gent leaders. To them it will make good sense. And 
for each and every one of us it means a fortifying aware- 
ness that our work is of weighty importance, reckoned 
on the most realistic grounds. 

[ want to suggest that in these days here together we 
resolve to accept it for ourselves individually and for 
our Conference, as a focus of common action, and as 
the key to the future, and that we set out to explore its 
demands upon us. 

II. 

To promote a universal, popular, vital musical culture 
in America! That is 6bviously a very big undertaking. 

NOTE: This article was prepared for the Music Epucatrors 
JOURNAL from the manuscript of an address delivered by Mr. 


Mursell at the keynote session of the 1944 biennial meeting of the 
Music Educators National Conference, St. Louis, Mo., March 4. 
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Is it a possible one for people like ourselves, considering 
the conditions under which we operate? Can we do it? 
I believe we can. 

Let me briefly review the situation. It has three 
salient features which together add up to something very 
hopeful. First, we have an enormous public amazingly 
receptive to music, even hungry for music. That is 
fairly obvious, and it means at once a friendly attitude 
toward any proposals we may make, which is no small 
advantage. Second, we have an enormous school system 
in a state of flux and manifestly on the verge of a great 
advance. It is quite clear that the Government, what- 
ever party is in power, intends to use the schools as a 
major instrumentality for reorienting the nation to the 
demands of peace. High-school and college enrollments 
are almost sure to leap upward. New types of adult 
schooling on a very large scale are virtually certain. 
Moreover the patterns are not set, and the guiding ideas 
are still very fluid. What kind or kinds of education 
are we going to have? Nobody knows, and everybody 
is and will be trying to find out. That means that per- 
sons and groups in positions of authority will be wide 
open to feasible suggestions from all quarters, which is 
another large advantage. Third, we ourselves are far 
from negligible. Our numbers are large. Our organi- 
zation is aggressive and enthusiastic. Years of experi- 
ence have given us quite a range of working ideas and 
considerable “know how.” We are not babes in the 
woods, lisping a feckless idealism, but pretty well- 
equipped fighters for a cause. This, of course, is a very 
cursory summary, and leaves much unsaid. But that is 
how the broad picture looks to me. 

If we can’t do something big with a situation like that 
we ought to be shot. We ought to get together on a 
concerted policy, reach an understanding of it, and start 
working it out, and this without a moment’s delay, for 
events will not wait. That is why I believe this wartime 
meeting so important. It can be far more than just an- 
other get-together. It can be the starting point of a new 
and major development of our work. As for our over- 
all policy, I can find nothing better than what I have 
The promotion of a universal, popular, 


already offered: 
It is something 


vital musical culture in American life. 
on which most of us can agree. It involves an evolution, 
not an abandonment, of our past development. Al- 
though very cha"enging it is not in the least theoretical, 
or far-fetched, fantastic. On the contrary, it is ex- 
tremely concrete and realistic. To repeat, I think it 
will pay us very well to give it the most careful con- 
sideration, and to see whether it is not just the thing we 
want to do, ought to do, and can do. 


III. 

Very well, what does such an undertaking demand? 
It demands plenty. But it does not demand impossibili- 
ties. Nothing, in fact, but what our past experience 
and reflection have already indicated as feasible, work- 
ble, and desirable. Certainly we shall have to throw 
overboard a good deal of rubbish which some people 
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prize—a good deal of sophomoric nonsense, a good deal 
of downright chiidishness. I shall mince no words in 
speaking of these things. The issue is altogether too im- 
portant. We cannot do a big job without a mature scale 
of values. Remember that many a promising movement 
in the past has gone on the shoals and dried up and 
blown away simply because at a crucial moment the 
children would do nothing but play with their toys. 
That could happen to us also, never doubt it. But it 
need not, if we have our wits about us. 

(1) First and foremost we must squarely recognize 
that vital, authentic, compelling, direct musical experi- 
ence is the only thing that really does the business. We 
must insist on vital, authentic, direct, compelling musical 
experience as the minimum essential and the great es- 
sential all along the line from kindergarten to graduate 
school. We must urge this upon the school*authorities, 
and be prepared to show just what it involves. Here is 
the source and secret of power—the dynamo to which 
we must hook up if we are to get anywhere with pro- 
moting a vital and popular musical culture on a na- 
tional scale. 

Probably most of you are inclined to agree. But you 
must understand the consequences. Flatly stated, it 
means relegating many matters which have absorbed us 
to a very minor place. Shall we use fixed do, or mov- 
able do, or no do? When shall we introduce the dotted 
quarter-note or the 6/8 time signature? Shall we put 
the Nutcracker Suite into the third grade or some place 
else? Just how shall we go from rote to note? I do not 
say that such questions have no‘ importance at all. But 
I will say that to use up energy fussing over them as if 
they were the central practicalities of our business is a 
sign of an infantile rather than a mature scale of values, 
and that it will prevent us from getting anywhere with 
a really big job. 

There is no power or life in such things. But there is 
both life and power in music, and our primary concern 
must be to see that children get music in abundance. 
This is where we must concentrate our energies. We 
must see to it that the children get continuing, varied, 
convincing ‘experiences with music; that they sing, and 
play, and hear, and discuss inspiring music which means 
something to them—not trash whicli fogies consider on 
their level, or dull stuff which pedants think correct. 
We must see to it that they get the chance to discover 
music by being encouraged to create it. Don’t stick to 
some rigid pattern of work because someone told you 
it was right, or because you're too lazy to think of any- 
thing else. Use your wits. Use your inventiveness. 
Stick to your ultimate aim. For instance, if you find 
some special talent, exploit it for the inspiration of all, 
but don’t slight the others while doing so. If the stand- 
ard thing or the accustomed thing doesn’t go well, try 
something different, and don’t be scared to do so. Go- 
ing to grade school ought to mean a continuing oppor- 
tunity to enter into and become compelled by music. 
Paste that motto in your hat, and set to work to apply 
it. Once you clearly grasp this idea, you'll find you 
won’t have to bother about when or whether the children 
learn to read, whether they ought to use recorders or 
psalteries, whether they place their voices properly. 
Once get such things into a vital context, and they will 
teke care of themselves without much trouble. But tackle 
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them out of context, and they will be defeating. In a 
word, our business is to see to it that the children grow 
up in music. That is how to make an elementary school 
what it surely can be—the seed-bed of a universal, popu- 
lar, vital musical culture in our national life. 

And what of our high schools and colleges? To them 
also the same principle applies. Authentic, convincing, 
direct, varied experience with music is the only instru- 
mentality which can do the job we contemplate — the 
only instrumentality which can make these institutions 
seminaries of a national musical culture. We want our 
high schools and our colleges to be schools filled with 
music. We want varied and significant musical activi- 
ties to have an important place in their curricula. This 
requires changes in the curricular arrangements, admin- 
istrative arrangements, marking and student accounting ? 
So it does. Very well, let us make a study of it. Let 
us see just what changes would be involved, and then 
set to work to get them. Remember that we are not 
advocating some sweeping, inclusive, overall reform. 
We are working for the due and proper treatment of a 
subject. In the past such endeavours have gone places, 
and there is no reason why we can’t. Remember, too, 
that we are not advocating change for the sake of some 
vague philosophic theory far away from the ground, but 
for the sake of a very tangible, very important social 
and national interest. Considering that the public is 
friendly to music, and that educators today are more 
receptive than they have ever been, I cannot see the 
task as hopeless. 


(2) This leads to my second point. If we seriously 
intend to promote a vital national musical culture we 
must project our programs to bring rich and continuing 
musical experience to all the students —to all, not to 
just a few. Perhaps you may think I am talking about 
requirements. But I am not. Our line of endeavour 
must not be to get music required of all but to make it 
attractive and available to all — to develop programs 
which are hospitable and inclusive rather than snobbish 
and exclusive. This is the direction we must take, and 
then the question of required music will tend to solve 
itself. 

Perhaps I can best show you the sort of thing I mean 
by a fairly concrete example. Consider the case of a 
man who has for some time been a very successful di- 
rector of instrumental music in a small city system. He 
has been able to build up a splendid concert band. It 
has become a major feature in the school system, and a 
real community interest and support has been developed. 
This man feels, and quite rightly, that he has made a 
valuable and highly constructive contribution. The kids 
in his band are getting a very worthwhile experience, 
and he has done a great deal to put music education on 
the map. Certainly he well deserves our appreciation 
and support, for such undertakings have unquestionably 
done wonders for our movement as a whole. 

And yet, should we be quite content? Should he? I 
think not. His work is admirable of its kind, and yet it 
seems to belong to a phase of immaturity, and needs to 
be carried forward and expanded. The reason is simply 
that it reaches a much smaller number than music ought 
to reach. Suppose that all this energy, all this enthu- 
siasm, all this highly practical musicianship, all this 
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Senate Committee Investigates 
Petrillo 


HE high ceilinged and pillared hearing room of the 
p fate. Office Building provided a setting on the 
morning of March 20 for a session vital to music edu- 
cators—and, indeed, to all citizens of the United States. 
Distinguished members of the Senate took their places 
to hear the details of the “Interlochen case.” But, as 
Joseph E. Maddy, president of the National Music 
Camp (Interlochen, Michigan), and former president of 
the MENC, pointed out, a greater issue was at stake, 
namely, whether a union or any other group, shall deny 
to non-sponsored music the freedom of access to radio. 
Basic to the discussion was the question of whether the 
geuarantees of the Bill of Rights shall be considered to 
embrace musical expression. 

Senator Clark of Idaho, who has led the investigation, 
served as chairman of the hearing, which was attended 
by Senators Vandenberg and Ferguson of Michigan, Mc- 
Farland of Arizona, and Tunnell of Delaware. Mr. 
Maddy was accompanied by Joseph J. Herbert, his legal 
counsel, who is also regent of the University of Michigan. 


After hearing the statement read by Mr. Maddy, the 
senators present indicated their desire to assure an op- 
portunity for non-sponsored educational musical organi- 
zations to be heard on the networks. “I am sure,” said 
Senator Clark, “that the Senate would approve a bill if 
one can be written. We have sent drafts down to the 
Justice Department but the lawyers tell us that those 
we have sent are unconstitutional.” Senator Clark then 
asked Mr. Maddy whether he could suggest legislation 
which would prevent Mr. Petrillo from exercising a 
national censorship over music on the networks. 


Mr. Maddy said he and Mr. Herbert would give 
further thought to this question and would submit a 
suggested pattern of legislation. 


The text of Mr. Maddy’s statement to the Senate 
Committee follows. 


a 


Sf hear my statement is directly concerned with the banning 
of broadcasting from Interlochen, in July 1942, by James C. 
Petrillo, president of the American Federation of Musicians, the 
issue involved is much broader. It affects the rights now of all 
of the children of America—rights guaranteed American citizens 
by the Constitution of the United States. Mr. Petrillo now has 
extended his Interlochen broadcast ban to forbid broadcasting by 
all school bands and orchestras. 


I wish at the outset to make a clear distinction. Mr. Petrillo’s 
action in forbidding broadcasts by school bands and orchestras 
has no'relation whatever to his action in forbidding union mu- 
sicians to make transcriptions and recordings. I am not concerned 
with that dispute. I have no commercial purpose to serve. I am 
here because I believe it to be the duty of Congress to see to it 
that private interests shall not monopolize this great new facility 
to the exclusion of its use for the public welfare in the field of 
music education. 

Let me state emphatically that I am in full sympathy with the 
efforts of the American Federation of Musicians to obtain maxi- 
mum employment for its members. I became a member of the 
American Federation of Musicians in October 1909, and have 
been a member in continuous good standing ever since—for 
thirty-five years. For twelve years I earned my entire livelihood 
as a professional musician, playing violin, viola and clarinet in 
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the Minneapolis and other symphony orchestras, also playing 
saxophone in one of the leading dance orchestras of the Middle 
West. 

During my career as a professional musician I have carried 
membership in the five American Federation of Musicians locals: 
Minneapolis; Chicago; Wichita Falls, Texas; Rochester, New 
York; Richmond, Indiana. [ still maintain membership in the 
latter local. 

During the years 1917 and 1918, which I spent in Chicago, I 
was in close contact with the affairs of the Chicago Federation 
of Musicians, Local No. 10 of the A. F. of M. At that time the 
membership of the Chicago Federation of Musicians was ap- 
proximately 3,000. About 800 of these members earned their 
entire livelihood by their musical services. The others were 
printers, cigar-makers, clerks, and members of other trades and 
professions, or students, who joined the Union for the purpose 
of obtaining occasional employment, playing for dances or special 
events, but who were not dependent upon their musical activities 
for a livelihood. 

-In 1943 Mr. Petrillo reported that of a total membership of 
11,000 in the Chicago Federation of Musicians, 6,600 were regu- 
larly employed—as compared with approximately 800 in 1918. 
The population of Chicago had increased only 10 per cent during 
this period. Apparently in Chicago there-were eight times as 
many fully employed union musicians in 1943 as there were in 
1918, before the advent of radio, sound film and the juke box. 

It has always been the case that many members of the musicians’ 
union do not expect or even wish to obtain full-time employ- 
ment, or to earn their entire livelihood by musical performance. 
They have other occupations and wish to obtain only an occa- 
sional engagement. It is necessary to join the Union, however, in 
order to be permitted to play even an occasional engagement. 
So naturally Mr. Petrillo can claim that a very large percentage 
of members of the musicians’ union are not fully employed as 
musicians. This condition prevailed before Petrillo and will nec- 
essarily continue after Petrillo. Banning school music from the 
air will not change this situation. 

Membership in the Union is no guarantee of musicianship or 
performing ability. The fact is that the Union will admit anyone 
who is willing to pay the initiation fee and dues, without regard 
to skill or ability. Once in the Union Mr. Petrillo demands em- 
ployment be provided for them. I submit that there need be no 
permanently unemployed good musicians. 

American music education received tremendous impetus from 
World War I. School bands and orchestras were a rarity in 
1918. Now nearly every high school in the land boasts at least a 
band, and usually an orchestra and a fine choir. At the present 
time there are between 1% and 2 million boys and girls in school 
bands and orchestras in the United States. Of these, approxi- 
mately 3 per cent have the capacity to become professional mu- 
sicians—if sufficient employment opportunities are available. The 
remaining 97 per cent will become supporters of better music—of 
symphony orchestras, opera companies, summer concerts, better 
recordings, better radio and motion picture music—all of which 
will increase the employment of professional musicians who are 
qualified; who can meet the increasing standards of performance 
demanded by millions who have received musical training in our 
American schools. 

Many thousands of professional musicians have become teach- 
ers of music in our educational institutions —leaders of school 
bands and orchestras. I am one of these. Other thousands have 
derived much more income from giving private music lessons to 
members of these school bands and orchestras than they ever 
earned as performers. 

About half of these boys and girls take weekly private lessons, 
at an average fee of $1.00 per lesson. That adds up to around 
50 million dollars per year, to which may be added another 25 
million dollars earned by those who are paid salaries for direct- 
ing school bands and orchestras. The average salary of a school 
band or orchestra director is slightly under $2,000 per year—and 
they are not permitted to give private lessons. 

Mr. Petrillo maintains that music instruction in the schools 
has only one purpose—that of training new musicians to take 
away employment from union musicians. In 1941 he told the 
treasurer of the National Music Camp that “Maddy and all other 
music educators are murderers. They are training musicians to 
take the bread and butter from union musicians, causing them to 
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THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERING 
LIBR?*kY 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


HE JOURNAL presents here the major portion of the prepared text of a statement 
made by Joseph E. Maddy to the Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce of the United States Senate. The Editorial Board recommends to all JOUR- 
NAL readers, indeed to all loyal citizens, thoughtful consideration of Mr. Maddy’s frank 
ng and considered review of the facts as he sees them. In the spirit of fairness which impels 
lle publication of Mr. Maddy’s statement, the Editorial Board offers similar space and prom- 
inence to a presentation of the position and viewpoint of Mr. Petrillo and the American 
ed Federation of Musicians, if supplied by an authority qualified to make reply to Mr. 
Ss: Maddy—whether or not such reply is directly related to the Senate Committee’s investi- 
ve gation now in progress. 

Among the members of the Music Educators National Conference there are hundreds 
of men and women who are also members of musicians’ unions. On the face of it, and 
as is made clear by Mr. Maddy in his statement, there can be no quarrel in principle 
ie between the members of the Music Educators National Conference and the members of 
the American Federation of Musicians. The two organizations are in no sense com- 
“ petitors; indeed, in the minds of most musicians and music educators, or at least in the 
d opinion of those who are acquainted with the basic purposes and activities of the organi- 
se zations, they are colleagues in the protection and advancement of professional, educa- 
al tional and cultural interests represented in the area of music. 

” These organizations—two of the most powerful music groups in the world—could 
r have no fundamental differences in viewpoint so far as the beliefs and attitudes of the 
members are concerned, if the organizations are true to their statements of purpose and 
function. Differences of personal opinion, yes—human nature being as it is—but not 
3 differences as to fundamental principles which are inherent in our American way of life. 
. Consider the number of music educators who are members of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians—men and women who now have or have had active participation in 
’ their respective local musicians’ union units. Consider also the much greater number 
7 of union musicians, including those who happen to be employed in the field of music 
. education, who are loyal supporters of their schools—and whose taxes, incidentally, help 
P pay the bills for the schools—and whose children or younger brothers or sisters are 
. benefitting by the work of the local school music department. 
‘ The chief proponent of one side of the argument regarding freedom of the air for 
educational broadcasting, which has resulted in the investigation by the Senate Com- 
mittee, seems to be Mr. Petrillo. Just how much actual support he receives from the 
, members of the American Federation of Musicians will be apparent if and when the 
| musicians and citizens who are members of the Union decide to express themselves. 

In view of current developments in the field of education, in which music education 
has been given such an important part, nationally and internationally, it might be well 
worth while for music educators, themselves, to undertake an investigation; to take 

stock not only in order to define the position in which we are now placed, but to see 
whether we are to proceed on the basis of a trade or an art—on the basis of educational 

| or vocational employment—on the basis of culture or commerce, or both, or all. 

3 | The Editorial Board will welcome expressions which will afford thoughtful and 

authoritative contributions to the discussion of this entire subject—whether supplied by 

union or non-union members of the music profession, by music educators, general edu- 


cators or laymen. 
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starve to death.” Mr. Petrillo decries the cultural values of mu- century. The time is near when every town of 5,000 will have its 
sic. To him music’s only value is to provide a means for mem- own amateur symphony orchestra, choral society and summer 
bers of the musicians’ union to earn money. band. They will be made up of musical enthusiasts, trained in the 








In 1918 there were about half a dozen major symphony orches- 
tras in the United States. By 1943 there were at least thirty-five 
such orchestras—most of them of better quality than any of those 
existing in 1918. This condition is a direct outgrowth of the 
program of music education in our public schools. In 1918 fully 
90 per cent of the members of our symphony orchestras were 
foreign bern. Before the outbreak of World War I, German was 
the only language spoken at nearly all symphony orchestra re- 
hearsals. Today fewer than 50 per cent of our symphony players 
came from abroad. Musicians trained at Interlochen are to be 
found in nearly every symphony orchestra in America. The con- 
certmaster and first trombonist of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, here in Washington, were trained at Interlochen. 

The claim that the school band and orchestra movement in 
America has been due largely to radio is refuted by the fact that 
there are twice as many school bands as orchestras, while radio 
has presented at least 500 orchestral broadcasts to one band 
broadcast. 

No other country in the world has experienced such a musical 
awakening as has the United States during the past quarter of a 
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school bands and orchestras, who perform for the joy of par- 
ticipation. It is doubtful if they will become unionized, although 
this is not an impossibility. But most of the members of such 
organizations will not expect to earn their livelihood from music 
performances. Music will be their hobby, or avocation. They 
will be the supporters of fine concerts by visiting artists and 
professional groups. 


I believe that music educators and members of school bands 
and orchestras are in sympathy with the general aims of the 
American Federation of Musicians in seeking maximum em- 
ployment for qualified professional musicians. The three per cent 
who intend to follow musical performance as a profession are 
vitally concerned with the future of this calling. The directors 
and teachers of school music students are equally concerned that 
opportunities shall be available for employment of school grad- 
uates who become excellent performers. They are also concerned 
that opportunities for hearing good music shall be available to 
those who have learned in school to discriminate between medio- 
cre and good music. 
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The Music Educators National Conference has on many occa- 
sions expressed a sympathetic attitude toward the American 
Federation of Musicians. As a leader in the school band and 
orchestra movement I have personally played an active part in 
bringing about and maintaining friendly relations between the 
American Federation of Musicians and the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. A. F. of M. representatives have been invited 
to address our national conventions on many occasions. For 
many years Joseph N. Weber, Mr. Petrillo’s immediate prede- 
cessor as president of the A. F. of M., called upon me personally 
to settle misunderstandings between union musicians and school 
music groups in any part of the United States. I recall no in- 
stance where I was unsuccessful in this service. 

On the other hand, Mr. Petrillo has maintained a_ hostile 
attitude toward school music for many years, while he was presi- 
dent of the Chicago Federation of Musicians and before he be- 
came president of the A. F. of M. I should like to cite a few 
instances to illustrate this attitude: 

(1) In 1928 I was invited by the Music Educators National 
Conference to bring together some 300 outstanding high-school 
musicians from all parts of the United States to form a National 
High School Orchestra as a demonstration feature for the con- 
vention of this body, held in Chicago. Arrangements were made 
to broadcast this demonstration over the NBC network. Two 
days before the scheduled broadcast Mr. Petrillo phoned me that 
it would be necessary to employ a fifty-piece union orchestra at 
$12 per player as a “standby” or we would not be allowed to 
broadcast. Parents and friends of these young musicians, in 
forty states, had been notified of the broadcast and would gather 
at their receivers at the appointed hour to hear the children play. 
Rather than disappoint them I engaged the union orchestra at 
my own expense. (Later on I was reimbursed by MENC from 
a fund collected for the purpose by the officers of the Con- 
ference. ) 

(2) For three winters I conducted radio music lessons over 
NBC from Chicago studios, which were under the domination of 
Mr. Petrillo. I was treated as a non-union musician in that a 
standby director was required. A payment of $25 to the union 
was demanded whenever I permitted a radio pupil to play a few 
notes over the air as a part of the instruction program. 

(3) For two years I was in charge of an NBC sustaining 
(non-commercial) program called “Music and American Youth,” 
the purpose of which was to demonstrate the achievements of 
school music groups in various sections of the country. Each 
program originated in a different city. When this program was 
scheduled to originate in Chicago, Mr. Petrillo forbade any school 
instrumental musician to take part. 

(4) When the Music Teachers National Association met in 
Chicago, Mr. Petrillo refused to permit any student demonstra- 
tions of educational procedures to be given at the convention 
headquarters, even though these demonstrations were in no way 
commercial, nor competitive with the services of union musicians. 

In 1930 when the National Music Camp was struggling for 
existence—hanging in the balance, so to speak—I asked a great 
favor of the American Federation of Musicians. I asked for the 
privilege of broadcasting eight commercial programs from In- 
terlochen (the Majestic Radio Hour) at a fee of $2,000 per 
program. I went before the International Executive Board of 
the A. F. of M., meeting in Boston [when Mr. Weber was 
president], and suggested that we be permitted to accept this 
engagement with the understanding that we would pay the regu- 
lar fees to the members of the seventeen-piece union orchestra 
which we would displace. Permission was granted, with the 
understanding that it established no precedent and that we an- 
nouce on each program that “This program is presented in co- 
operation with the American Federation of Musicians in the 
interests of living music.” Although there have been many op- 
portunities for commercial radio programs from Interlochen, no 
such broadcasts have since been made. 

In 1936 I was elected president of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference for a two-year term. One of my chief objectives 
during my term of office was to establish a basis for perma- 
nently friendly relations between union musicians and music 
educators. In June 1937 I went before the International Execu- 
tive Board of the A. F. of M., meeting in Louisville, Ky., with 
a proposal previously approved by the officers of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. (Mr. Petrillo was then a member 
of A. F. of M. Board, but had not yet become president. ) 


My proposal was that the governing bodies of the A. F. of M. 
and the Music Educators National Conference jointly formulate 
a code designed to establish a clear understanding as to the limi- 
tations of the fields served by each of these organizations. The 
sole purpose of this code was to protect union musicians from 
competition from school bands and orchestras. My plan was to 
distribute copies of this code to school authorities throughout the 
country so they would not order school bands and orchestras to 
play in competition with union musicians. School authorities had 
been at fault in this respect much more frequently than school 
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music directors, as most school band and orchestra directors were 
members of the Union. 

I presented to the International Executive Board of the A. F. 
of M. a suggested code of ethics which might serve as a basis 
for acceptance. I will read provisions of this proposed code as 
proof of my sincere desire to safeguard the interests of union 
musicians : 

(1) The field of entertainment is the province of the profes- 
sional musician. 

(2) Music education may include demonstrations and certain 
other activities which are not in conflict with the interests of 
professional musicians, such as: 

(a) School functions, initiated by the schools as a part of a school 
program, whether in a school building or other building. 


(b) Community functions, organized in the interests of the schools 
strictly for educational purposes, such as PTA meetings, Civic clubs, etc. 

(c) School exhibits. 

(d) Occasional broadcast demonstrations when presented with the sole 
purpose of acquainting the public with the type of music instruction of- 
fered to the children of a community or an institution. 

(e) Civic occasions of sufficient general interest to enlist the co- 
operation of all persons, such as those held by the GAR, American Legion, 
etc., when such participation does not usurp the rights and privileges of 
local professional musicians. 

(f) Benefit performances for charity. 

(g) Education or civic services that might beforehand be mutually 
agreed upon by the school authorities and representatives of the Union. 

On July 2, 1937 (about three weeks after my meeting with the 
Board) I received the following communication: 

Dear Sir and Bro: This is to officially advise you of the following 
action taken by the International Executive Board at its meeting held in 
Louisville, Ky., on June 12, 1937:— 

Joseph E. Maddy, a member of Local 388, Richmond, Indiana, and 
president of the Music Educators National Conference, appears before 
the Board in connection with the competition of school bands. He states 
that a national code of ethics satisfactory to the American Federation of 
Musicians should be worked out similar to the code of the State of 
Pennsylvania -for the purpose of stopping all competition of school 
musicians with union musicians. Brother Maddy suggests that com- 
mittees from the National Executive Board and the Musical Educators 
National Conference be appointed to work out a national code of ethics. 

The Board decides that it will meet with the Committee of the Music 
Educators National Conference for that purpose. 

Fraternally yours, 
(Official Seal) Signed: FRED W. BIRNBACH, Secretary, A. F. of M. 


In spite of this decision I was unable to arrange a meeting 
with representatives of the A. F. of M. Eventually I received a 
telegram stating that the officers of the A. F. of M. believed the 
matter to be one for local unions to decide. I was informed 
unofficially that Mr. Petrillo had brought about this reversal of 
opinion. 

The music educators organizations and union musicians of sev- 
eral states have adupted codes of ethics which have practically 
eliminated all misunderstanding between school groups and union 
musicians. Among these states are Pennsylvania, Ohio and New 
York. These codes were broken by Mr. Petrillo’s orders in the 
fall of 1942 when he prohibited the broadcasting of programs 
from the Cincinnati |Ohio] Conservatory of Music and the East- 
man School of Music of Rochester, N. Y., both of which had been 
jointly approved by the music educators and union musicians 
of these states. This would indicate that local codes of ethics, 
as recommended in the telegram mentioned above, were not con- 
sidered binding by Mr. Petrillo when he became president of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 

I wish to submit one more example of Mr. Petrillo’s actions to 
show that he rules the American Federation of Musicians without 
the formality of approval of his acts by the organization or its 
officers. 

In 1941 Mr. Paul Whiteman arranged to bring his band to 
Interlochen, at his own expense, for the purpose of giving a 
benefit performance for the National Music Camp. Three days 
before the scheduled concert Mr. Petrillo notified Mr. Whiteman’s 
manager that Whiteman would not be permitted to donate his 
services or the services of his band because “there are too many 
benefit performances. They should be stopped.” 

Rather than cancel the concert, which had been widely adver- 
tised, we arranged to pay the members of the Whiteman organi- 
zation the union-scale fees for such an engagement—which fees 
would be in addition to the weekly salaries paid the men by Mr. 
Whiteman. When Mr. Petrillo learned of this he decreed that 
the National Music Camp must pay the Whiteman band members 
three times the union scale, and insisted that a written contract 
be executed and a copy of this contract delivered to him per- 
sonally. Before signing this contract I phoned to two members 
of the International Executive Board in New York and was told 
by each that “the matter is entirely in Jimmie’s hands. We have 
nothing to do with it.” 

On July 10, 1942, Mr. Petrillo notified the National Broad- 
casting Company that they would not be permitted to broadcast 
a program scheduled for the following day from the National 
Music Camp—or any of the other programs scheduled to be 
broadcast from Interlochen that season. I do not believe Mr. 
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Petrillo ever claimed that this act was decided by the American 
Federation of Musicians or its officers. I am quite sure that a 
great majority of the union musicians of America did not approve 
such an act. I have talked with a great many union musicians on 
the subject, who have invariabiy expressed themselves substan- 
tially as follows: “Of course we do not favor the banning of 
broadcasts from Interlochen, but we dare not say so in public for 
fear we will be thrown out of the Union.” 

The National Music Camp had broadcast weekly programs dur- 
ing the eight-week camp season for twelve years without a pro- 
test from anyone. These broadcasts had become a traditional 
summer feature, at a time of year when professional symphony 
orchestras were disbanded—and therefore the programs were 
serving a national cultural need. 

Except the first season, when the program was commercial 
under circumstances which I have explained, these programs were 
public service sustaining programs—programs for which the net- 
work and affiliated stations received no income. I am told a paid 
standby orchestra was always maintained in the New York NBC 
studios for all Interlochen broadcasts, so there is no basis for any 
claim that the Interlochen broadcasts interfered with employment 
of union musicians. The flood of public indignation against Mr. 
Petrillo’s act in banning these broadcasts is indicative of the 
attitude of the people of the United States toward such curtail- 
ment of the freedom of the air in broadcasting. No man can deny 
that this ruling is in direct violation of the law governing radio 
broadcasting, which states that all broadcasting shall be “in the 
public interest, convenience and necessity.” 

Appeals made to Mr. Petrillo by the students of the ne 
asking his reasons for banning the broadcasts, were ignored, a 
were invitations to Mr. Petrillo to visit Interlochen and see, first 
hand, what was being accomplished by these young musicians 
from every corner of the United States. 


In a letter to chairman James L. Fly, of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, dated July 30, 1942, Mr. Petrillo gives 
the following reasons for banning the Interlochen broadcasts: 

It is easy to understand that the more free music the radio stations 
receive, the less need for the professional. That was the primary reason 
for opposing the broadcasting of the concerts from Interlochen. 

In another part of this letter Mr. Petrillo states: 


However, Interlochen is not in as good a position as other school bands 
and orchestras, because Interlochen is a commercial proposition, while in 
public schools throughout the country the children receive their tuition 
free. This is not the case at Interlochen where these children pay $275 
for a period of eight weeks, plus additional fees for private lessons and 
other items. The fees paid by some of the pupils exceed $400 per season 
of eight weeks. This, in my opinion, puts the school squarely on a com- 
mercial basis. Radio advertisers pay the musicians and all other par- 
ticipants a commercial price for advertising their commodities, and the 
same rule should apply to this school. 

The Federal Communications Commission investigated Mr. 
Petrillo’s charge that Interlochen was a commercial proposition 
and found the National Music Camp to be a non-profit educational 
institution in the strictest sense of the word. To be sure, it is 
necessary for the Camp to charge sufficient tuition for the eight- 
week season to cover a’full year’s insurance, interest on indebt- 
edness and maintenance of buildings and equipment. After six- 
teen years of operation the National Music Camp is still striving 
to raise money to pay for the original construction costs of the 
Camp. 

The National Music Camp is a non-profit educational cor- 
poration, declared exempt from taxation by the Michigan Attor- 
ney General and by the United States Attorney General. The 
Camp is affiliated with the University of Michigan and much of 
its instructional program is controlled by the University. Since 
1939 each session of the Michigan State Legislature has appro- 
priated funds in support of certain activities of the National 
Music Camp. 

If the National Music Camp is a commercial proposition, so 
are Yale and Harvard, the University of Michigan, and all other 
colleges and universities—in fact every school that charges tuition. 


As I previously stated, the National Music Camp has had 
many offers for broadcasting commercial programs at attractive 
fees, but such offers were never considered because of the pos- 
sibility that they might lead to competition between school pupils 
and union musicians. When, in August 1942, Mr. Petrillo banned 
the making of transcriptions and recordings by members of the 
Union, the National Music Camp was besieged with requests that 
such recordings and transcriptions be made by the Interlochen 
student musicians—for the purpose of fighting the A. F. of M. 
action. All such requests were dismissed without a moment’s 
hesitation, in spite of Mr. Petrillo’s repeated hostile acts toward 
the Camp. We were unwilling to take any action which might 
be against the best interests of the union musicians. 


Mr. Petrillo’s claim that “the more free music the radio stations 
receive the less need for the professional,” does not stand up for 
the reason that when free (amateur) music is broadcast it is 
without income to the station. No radio station can survive un- 
less it sells a large percentage of its time for commercial pur- 
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poses, since it is only from such sales that the station derives its 
income. 


All commercial radio program sponsors pay for the program 
talent. I never heard of a commercial radio program using 
amateur musicians for the purpose of obtaining free music. 


I challenge Mr. Petrillo to cite a single instance within the 
past ten years when the broadcasting of any school band or 
orchestra has deprived any union musician of a dollar of income. 
I further challenge Mr. Petrillo to cite one instance wherein his 
rulings of the summer and fall of 1942, banning Interlochen and 
other school music groups from the air, have resulted in a single 
dollar of additional incc-me to any member of the musicians’ 
union. 

Broadcasting in the United States falls into two general types: 
(1) Advertising, or commercial broadcasting, which, though not 
strictly within the interpretation of the act of Congress (that all 
broade asting shall be “in the public interest, convenience and 
necessity”) is considered necessary in that it provides the income 
which supports the broadcasting stations. Commercial broadcast- 
ing is subject to commercial controls and regulations, which in- 
clude collective bargaining and closed shop arrangements. (2) 
Sustaining, or public service broadcasts, which include purposes 
of education and general culture. Such broadcasts are strictly in 
conformity with the law governing broadcasting in the United 
States. Sustaining broadcasts are presented without income to 
the stations and usually without payment for talent. Such pub- 
lic service broadcasts should not and cannot legally be subjected 
to closed shop and other commercial controls. 


Commercial and sustaining types of broadcasting might be 
compared with the use of city streets, which are used for com- 
mercial purposes by taxi drivers and for non-commercial pur- 
poses by other citizens. Should the taxi drivers declare that you 
or I could not drive on the streets of the city unless we joined 
their union we would be in the position of the amateur broad- 
caster today. 

But little imagination is required to foresee what will happen 
if the present situation is not curbed. In the not-too-distant 
future no speaker will be permitted to talk over the air unless 
he is a member of, or obtains permission from some union. 


The January 1944 issue of The International Musician, official 
publication of the American Federation of Musicians, devotes 
many pages to a report by Mr. Petrillo on the controversies 
aroused by his acts banning the broadcasting of school music 
groups and of making recordings by union musicians. I would 
like to quote one paragraph from page ten of this report: 

However, when all the shooting was over and we came to the summer ~ 
of 1943, there was no Interlochen high-school student orchestra on the 
air. Nor was there in the year 1943 any other school band or orchestra 
on the networks and there never will be without the permission of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 

The above declaration by Mr. Petrillo was answered in part 
by the following resolution adopted by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference at St. Louis, Mo., March 6, 1944: 

While we are in sympathy with the aims of the American Federation 
of Musicians in its efforts to obtain maximum employment for its 
members, we do not recognize the claim that the American Federation of 
Musicians or its officers have the sole right to determine who shall be 
allowed the use of the air waves in broadcasting. We, therefore, urge 
adoption of an agreement or code of ethics between the Music Educators 
National Conference and the American Federation of Musicians which 
will permit the continued development of music education to whatever 
extent such development does not result in actual loss of employment to 
members of the American Federation of Musicians. 

I have received many letters from members of the Congress, 
all of which imply that there is nothing that can be done about 
restricting the powers assumed by Mr. Petrillo. In one of these 
letters it was suggested that if I would communicate with Mr. 
Petrillo some sort of arrangement might be worked out which 
would be reasonably satisfactory. 

I have not communicated with Mr. Petrillo. I am not inter- 
ested in a “reasonably satisfactory arrangement.” Chamberlain 
and Hitler worked out a reasonably satisfactory arrangement at 
Munich—with final results we all know too well. I would prefer 
never to broadcast educational programs than to do so only with 
the permission of Petrillo or any other dictator. 


It matters little whether we broadcast again from Interlochen. 
But it ts of the utmost concern to every American that the use 
of radio—the greatest avenue of communication and culiure ever 
devised by man—shall not be denied our children—and their chil- 
dren—and their children’s children. 


It is incredible, you will agree, that the Congress would ever 
by law deny education the use of radio for non-commercial pur- 
poses, yet that is exactly what a union dictator has done by fiat. 
It seems outrageous that one union boss has been permitted to do 
that which the Congress could not and would not do. 

Mr. Petrillo has challenged the authority of the Government 
of the United States of America. Do we accept that challenge? 
I for one will never cease to fight for the freedom of the air and 
for the honor of being a free American. 
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The Army Music Program 


CAPT. 


HE Army Music ProGRam had its inception in June 
Tisai when an officer with outstanding musical and 
military training and experience was assigned to duty 
from the field to the Recreation and Welfare Division of 
the Morale Branch of the Adjutant General’s office. The 
title given to the incumbent of the new position was 
“Music Officer.” 

The officer who received the assignment to organize the 
Army’s first official music program was Captain Howard 

Bronson, whose broad vision, sound philosophy, and 
indefatigable energy has developed a music program 
which has been widely and firmly integrated throughout 
our armed forces wherever they may be located. It is a 
keen source of satisfaction to note that the accomplish- 
ments of this first music officer have been recognized by 


promotions in rank to Major, and more recently to 
Lieutenant Colonel. 
The detailed comprehensiveness of the Army music 


program would be difficult to recount within the limi- 
tations of this presentation ; however, salient features are 
herewith outlined. 

The music program is predicated on a basic philosophy 
of morale building through soldier participation, emo- 
tional stability through self-entertainment, and a combat 
attitude through the use of music as a weapon. It is the 
aim of the program to realize this philosophy wherever 
the soldier may be located. 

The program is motivated through the personal ac- 
tivities of approximately seventy-five music officers, about 
half of whom are working with and through the Special 
Services officers in the Service Commands of this coun- 
try, and the remainder in the theatres of operation over- 
seas. 

When additional music officers were first authorized 
during the latter part of 1942, a selected group of na- 
tionally-known music educators and professional musi- 
cians were procured and commissioned as captains in 
the Army of the United States. After January 1943 the 
further procurement and commissioning of music offi- 
cers directly from civilian life was discontinued, for the 
reason that well qualified commissioned officers were then 
becoming available from within the armed forces. It is a 
matter of note that all music officers received their 
orientation and training at the School for Special Service. 

The principal functions of the music officer are to: 

(a) Survey an assigned installation and advise with the Spe- 
cial Services officer on the music program to be established, and 
its coérdination with other activities. 

(b) Select and train song-leaders, 
men. 

(c) Select and train players of small pocket-size instruments, 
from among the enlisted men. 

(d) Organize and train quartets, glee clubs and chapel choirs. 

(e) Discern musically talented individuals among the enlisted 
personnel, and establish ways and means for their best utilization. 

(f) Assist band leaders, hostesses, chaplains and Special Serv- 
ices officers in all matters pertaining to music. 

(gz) Motivate the use of music for reconditioning, 
tion and recreation in the hospitals. 


The basic feature of the soldier participation music 
program in this country is the training of thousands of 
song-leaders and players of small “pocket-size” instru- 
ments, from among the personnel of the Army. The 


from among the enlisted 


rehabilita- 
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enlisted men selected to receive this training are not nec- 
essarily men of musical background but rather are men 
of enthusiasm, initiative and natural leadership, who 
enjoy music, are able to “carry a tune,” and have a good 
sense of rhythm. Although the program might’ gener- 
ally assume the proportions of mass production and per- 
formance, in reality it carries right down to the smallest 
echelons and installations. 

An 1 ormal, non-technical handbook for music direc- 
tors is supplied by the Special Services Division for use 
in training U. S. Army song leaders. Each trainee also 
receives a copy of the “Pocket Guide for the U. S. Army 
Song Leader,” which contains valuable aids and sugges- 
tions. 

Song materials are made available through a number 
of sources : 

(1) The Army Song Book. A collection of sixty- 
seven selections, representing a cross-section of service, 
patriotic, nationality, folk, sacred, ballad, and old favorite 
songs, “compiled by The Adjutant General’s Office in 
collaboration with The Library of Congress and _ pub- 
lished by order of the Secretary of War. This book is 
the property of the United States Government and its 
contents may be used only within the Military services.” 
Army regulations provide for a distribution of a copy of 
the words edition to each enlisted man. The music (ac- 
companist’s) edition is distributed on a basis of one copy 
to thirty copies of the words edition. 

(2) The Army Hit Kit of Songs. The widespread 
distribution of the Army Song Book and the training of 
Army song leaders did much to encourage group sing- 
but naturally the men in the ranks wanted to sing 


ing, 
the current song hits that they hear on the air. There- 
fore, a monthly distribution of the “hit” songs seemed 


most logical, and in March 1943 the first monthly edition 
of the “Army Hit Kit” of songs had its release. 

The idea of the Hit Kit was made possible by the Music 
Publishers Protective Association. This organization, 
representing leading song publishers, has permitted the 
Army to reprint the words of its songs without fee or 
royalty payments of any kind. However, the Hit Kit is 
for the use of the armed forces only and under no con- 
ditions may copies of either the words or music be dis- 
tributed or sold to the public. 

The six hits of the month are chosen by a blue-ribbon 
music jury, many of whom are outstanding musical per- 
sonalities of popular band and radio programs. As a 
rule, each publication contains two or three “bonus” 
selections of top favorites with the troops, even though 
not so well known to the public. Another feature is to 
include a favorite song of any one of our Allies, in which 
there is printed an English translation of the words, and 
also the nationality words, printed phonetically, so that 
either or both versions may be used. The value of this 
musical inter-relationship is quite apparent. 

The monthly distribution of the Hit Kit is 2,400,000 of 
the words edition, 71,000 of the music edition, and 3,500 
orchestra and band arrangements. Distribution is auto- 
matic—through the chief Special Services officers of the 
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respective posts, camps and stations of this country, and 
enclosed with the monthly distribution of magazines to 
all individual units overseas. 

(3) Hymns from Home. The Music Section of the 
Special Services Division and the office of the Chief of 
Chaplains have collaborated in the recent publication of 
the first issue of a small folder entitled “Hymns from 
Home,” containing twelve non-denominational hymns 
and the twenty-third Psalm. While most of these fold- 
ers will be issued to servicemen through the chaplains, 
the Quartermaster General’s department will take 1,000,- 
000 copies of the word-edition and wrap them around 
K-rations to send to the war fronts. 

The fighting men may then have the hymns handy to 
assist them in singing their prayers, if they wish, while 
going into battle or while waiting in combat zones for 
the call to action. 

Titles of the hymns, for which there is also a music 
edition issued on the basis of certain numbers of men, 
include: God Will Take Care of You; Faith of Our 
Fathers ; America the Beautiful; Sweet Hour of Prayer ; 
There’s a Church in the Valley; Abide With Me; All 
the World Shall Come to Serve Thee; I Would Be 
True; Battle Hymn of the Republic; God Bless Amer- 
ica; Day Is Dying in the West; Come, Thou Almighty 
King ; and O God, Our Help in Ages Past. Incidentally, 
a film on “Hymns from Home,” somewhat similar to 
“Fantasia,” is being prepared and will go out with an 
edition of “G.I. Movies” service, available to all of our 
Army posts, camps, stations and general hospitals 
throughout the world. 

(4) Song Slides and Song Shorts. Chiefly for use 
in the Army theatres, classrooms, mess halls, service 
centers, day rooms and hospitals. 

(5) Folios of Music. Containing about fifteen pub- 
lications of community songs, ballads, art songs, min- 
strels, musical comedy songs, and favorite piano selec- 
tions. These folios are for use on the pianos in the day 
rooms and service centers. 

(6) Octavo Music. This includes all combinations 
of men’s, women’s, and mixed voices for both large and 
small ensembles of WACs and enlisted men. It is a 
privilege and pleasure to report that a worthy portion of 
this material has been graciously contributed by mem- 
bers of the Music Educators National Conference and 
their respective school districts and institutions, in re- 
sponse to an appeal made by the MENC to its member- 
ship. This music is meeting a particular need of the 
armed forces overseas, where it is practically impossible 
to procure this kind of material locally. The Music Sec- 
tion of the Special Services Division takes this oppor- 
tunity to express its sincere thanks to the MENC and 
its members concerned, for this patriotic codperation. 

(7) List of Choral Music. The Music Section has 
prepared a comprehensive, classified list of choral music 
recommended for soldier singing, which includes all va- 
rious types, as well as catalog numbers, prices, and 
publishers’ addresses. It has proven valuable to the 
armed forces as source information. 

The small pocket-size instruments include the ton- 
ette, song flute, ocarina, harmonica, and ukulele. The 
playing of these instruments is easily and quickly learned 
through means of a very clever and effective “Ten- 
Minute Self Instructor” which has been prepared, pub- 
lished, and distributed for this purpose by the Special 
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Services Division. These pocket instruments are popular 
and widely used, and are particularly effective in small 
and isolated installations where radio, movies and other 
types of conventional and usual entertainment are not 
available. 

Various types of music kits containing instrumenis, 
from the small pocket-size up to an instrumentation of 
fourteen to sixteen pieces for dance and concert orches- 
tras, are made available at the ports of embarkation and 
sent overseas to units and installations of up to a thou- 
sand troops which do not have an authorized band. 

An important feature of the Music Program is to 
increase the quality and utility of the Army bands. Three 
steps are herewith outlined: 

(1) The training of Warrant Officer band leaders, 
wherein the Chief of the Music Section of the Special 
Services Division has staff supervision of the Army 
Music School at Fort Myer, Virginia. 

(2) The training and orientation of newly inducted 
professional musicians who are classified at their Re- 
ception Centers as skilled bandsmen. A selected number 
of these musicians are assigned by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office to a Bandsmen Replacement Training Center 
where they receive six weeks of intensive basic military 
training, and nine weeks of intensive military band train- 
ing and orientation. On completion of this training they 
are reassigned by the A.G.O. to newly activated bands, 
or as authorized band replacements. The supervision of 
such band training units is likewise under the Chief of the 
Music Section of the Special Services Division. 

(3) The utility of the Army bands is broadened be- 
yond the usual military functions by the music officers 
in assisting them in developing socialized or entertain- 
ment functions, such as: 

(a) Organizing two or three dance bands within the 
unit. 

(b) Organizing a glee club, a string quartet, a trum- 
pet trio, a woodwind quintet, etc., within the unit. 

(c) Training the members of the band to carry on 
the teaching of the enlisted men in the playing of small 
pocket-size instruments. 

The Music Subcommittee of the Joint Army and 
Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation has pre- 
pared for distribution by the Music Section of the Special 
Services Division a list of band music as a practical 
guide to available material suited to the requirements of 
twenty-eight-piece Army bands. The list is not pre- 
sented as a complete survey of all such music, but as a 
selection of material which will be found generally use- 
ful, and which will be within the instrumental range of 
twenty-eight-piece combinations. 

One of the outstanding projects of the Army music 
program is its production and distribution of the V-Discs, 
which are a monthly release of practically non-breakable 
phonograph recordings including current and favorite 
songs and marches, as well as classical, concert, military, 
sacred, folk and patriotic music. The distribution in- 
cludes 10 per cent of the recordings in the posts, camps 
and stations in this country and 90 per cent to the 
theatres of operation overseas. 

Hand-wound phonographs are made available to the 
ports of embarkation for overseas distribution to isolated 
outposts and stations. Also a monthly release of tran- 
scriptions of radio broadcasts for use of public address 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-EIGHT 
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A Declaration of Faith, Purpose and Action 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ST. LOUIS, MARCH 6, 1944 


HE MEMBERS of the Music Educators 

National Conference reaffirm their faith 
in music as a beneficent agent for making 
life more satisfying. In peace and in war 
music is one of the most important sources 
of spiritual sustenance. 


We continue to assért our belief in music, 
in education, and particularly in the develop- 
ment and refinement of attitudes, feelings, 
and emotions; and we reaffirm that such edu- 
cation is even more necessary in time of war 
than in time of peace, and that it is possible 
to carry it on and even make plans for ex- 
tending its influence without in any way 
interfering with our duties and responsibili- 
ties toward the war effort. 


Therefore, let us have more music, because 
musical experience is an influence that trends 
strongly in the direction of the very ideals 
and social principles for which we are fight- 
ing the war. 


I 


MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


WE recommend that increasing emphasis 
be placed on the program of music educa- 
tion in the elementary grades; that teacher 
training institutions support this program by 
stressing this phase of teacher preparation 
and that maintenance of standards be sup- 
ported by state-wide supervisory service 
through state departments of public instruc- 
tion. 


II 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


WHILE we are in sympathy with the 
aims of the Americar Federation of Musicians 
in its efforts to obtain maximum employment 
for its members, we do not recognize the 
claim that the American Federation of 
Musicians or its officers have the sole right 
to determine who shall be allowed the use 
of the air waves in broadcasting. We, there- 
fore, urge adoption of an agreement or of a 


code of ethics between the Music Educators 
National Conference and the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians which will permit the 
continued development of music education 
to whatever extent such development does 
net result in actual loss of employment to 
members of the American Federation of 
Musicians. 


III 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
THE rendition of The National Anthem 
is frequently marred by the use of instru- 
mental accompaniments, particularly by 
bands and orchestras, which are at variance 
with the generally accepted Service Version 
used by singing groups. We strongly urge 
the appropriate Federal Government authori- 
ties to appoint a representative committee to 
formulate a standard instrumental version of 
The National Anthem to coincide with the 
vocal Service Version as the means of insur- 
ing unified renditions. 


IV 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


SINCE the surviving portion of today’s 
contemporary music will become the folk 
music of tomorrow, we recommend that music 
educators encourage acceptance of that which 
is deemed to have survival values and that 
they endeavor to guide our youth in intelli- 
gent appraisal of current contemporary music. 


V 


INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 
THROUGH MUSIC 


SINCE a readily available means of un- 
derstanding other peoples is through their 
cultural life, it is our responsibility to foster 
the realization that music is a universal lan- 
guage and that in the arts all humanity has 
something in common which they can love 
and understand. 
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VI 
MUSIC FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


WE believe in America; we believe in 
music; we believe that music is helping to 
strengthen the power and ideals of our 
country. Therefore, it is our responsibility 
to bend every effort to the end that this 
power of music shall reach out into the whole 
life of America, through every community, 
and contribute its full share to our national 
welfare and development. The music edu- 
cator’s widening horizon must include the 
complete community in which he functions. 


VII 


MUSIC TO ALLEVIATE MENTAL AND 
SPIRITUAL STRESSES 


PSYCHOLOGY and psychiatry recognize 
the power of music to bring release from the 
stresses and strains frequently generated by 
the complexities of abnormal living such as 
are common in wartime. We should be alert 
to the opportunity of serving humanity 
through codperation with medical and other 
appropriate agencies in this critical period. 


VIII 


MUSIC AS AN EXPONENT OF 
DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 


WHILE we are training millions of our 
young men to fight, we must also train 
younger millions to re-establish the ideals 
and democratic processes for which civiliza- 
tion will again strive. To that end each one 
of us is under the necessity of searching out 
procedures of teaching that will make our 
classroom the highest example of a function- 
ing democracy. 


IX 


RADIO FREQUENCY MODULATION 
AND EDUCATION 


RECOGNIZING the great power of radio 
as a means of disseminating knowledge and, 
in particular, as a medium for bringing the 
benefits of music education to rural and urban 
areas which are not now adequately served, 
we urge school administrators and college 
authorities to investigate immediately the 
possibilities of utilizing FM (frequency 
modulation) facilities as an adjunct to the 
educational program of our schools and com- 


munities. 


X 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FOR SCHOOLS 


SINCE the manufacture of musical 
struments has necessarily been curtailed due 
to the present national emergency, thereby 
seriously restricting the development of 
music education, we recommend that musical 
instruments be made available for educational 
use at the earliest possible moment compati- 
ble with the requirements of war production. 


in- 


XI 
THE FINE ARTS AND FUTURE PEACE 


WE hereby support the resolution adopted 
by the Chicago Conference of the American 
Association of School Administrators that 
vigorous efforts be made to include educa- 
tional leaders at the Peace Table and we 
further urge that among these leaders there 
shall be adequate recognition of the great 
influence music and fine arts may exercise in 
developing international understanding and 
good will. 

XII 


MUSIC AS A BOND BETWEEN THE 
ALLIED NATIONS 


FINALLY, and specifically, we recom- 
mend that music educators continue and ex- 
tend their wartime activities, and that par- 
ticular attention be directed to becoming 
better acquainted with the music of the 
United Nations. This is the music educators’ 
immediate responsibility toward strengthen- 
ing the bond between ourselves and our 
Allies. 

+> 


APPROVED and adopted by the Music 
Educators National Conference at its busi- 
ness meeting Monday, March 6, 1944, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

+ 


NOTE: The foregoing resolutions, presented on behalf of the 
Council of Past Presidents by Russell V. Morgan, chairman of 
the Council, were unanimously adopted by the Music Educators 
National Conference at its twenty-eighth annual convention 
(ninth biennial) at St. Louis, Missouri, March 6, 1944. 

Members of the Council of Past Presidents: Russell V. 
Morgan (chairman), Joseph E. Maddy (secretary), John W. 
Beattie, Edward B. Birge, George Oscar Bowen, William 
Breach, Walter H. Butterfield, Frances Elliott Clark, Louis 
Woodson Curtis, Peter W. Dykema, Will Earhart, C. A. 
Fullerton, Karl W. Gehrkens, Mabelle Glenn, Edgar B. Gordon, 
Henrietta G. Baker Low, Arthur W. ason, Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy, Elizabeth C. McDonald, W. Otto Miessner, Charles 
H. Miller, Fowler Smith, Herman F. Smith. (July 1, 1944, re- 
tiring president Lilla Belle Pitts will automatically become a 
member of the Council of Past Presidents. At the business 
meeting of the Council held in St. Louis, Herman Smith was 
elected chairman, Mabelle Glenn, secretary, for the biennial 
period 1944-46.) 
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Idaho’s Schools Will Sing! 


ALVAH A. 


F COURSE there is a teacher shortage in all education 

fields, but the dearth of music teachers is most 
severe—at least in our state. The answer is simple 
enough: school music is the youngest of the major teach- 
ing fields. Only twenty-five years ago it was a babe in 
swaddling clothes, but during the past fifteen years it has 
grown to become a very husky child. Accrediting insti- 
tutions frankly admitted, years back, that they couldn’t 
keep up with the demand for teachers and directors of 





music. 

Then came the war—a young man’s business. Almost 
overnight the key posts in metropolitan school music 
were left empty. Replacements were brought up from 
the small schools and the ranks of women teachers. And 
who was ready to step into their shoes, in turn? No one! 

Some schools took the path of least resistance: they 
locked the orchestra instruments up in the cupboards, 
put the band uniforms in mothballs, and sat back to 
wait for the dawn. But it wasn’t as easy as that. Their 
children, their communities, wouldn’t wait—they couldn’t 
Music had become an essential vitamin in their 
and it was in the blackness of the war- 


wait. 
spiritual diet 
night that they needed it most. 

The wise city-fathers knew what music meant to their 
children. They had heard the sure step of the school 
band marching down Main Street. They had seen the 
citizenship training, the codperative strength in the re- 
hearsal rooms and on the auditorium stage. They knew 
there was more than just tone and rhythm in the music 
pattern. And they knew, too, that the delinquency-bug 
finds the nibbling pretty lean in the regiment of bright- 
eyed youngsters absorbed in the school chorus and band 
and orchestra—or in the noisy gang crowding around 
the piano at home. 

Those who didn’t know, found out quickly enough. 
Two or three months of no music in their schools struck 
home—with force. The plea for music teachers crescen- 
doed in a nationwide chorus—and it was accompanied 








by generously boosted salary offers. 


That is, almost everywhere—except Idaho. Can we 


expect our teachers to maintain their families indefinitely 
on community-loyalty and state-devotion? No. Caught 
between the war-call on one side and the professionally 
respectable salary offers from our sister states on the 


other . . . Idaho stands to lose its school music. At once. 


Bad and Good News in Idaho 


A survey made by the Department of Music of the 
University of Idaho showed that nearly sixty per cent 
of the schools in the state were threatened with loss of 
their music programs by September 1944—unless some- 
thing could be done about it, pronto. The U. of I. 
Music Department decided to do something about it. 
The accompanying article, written for Idaho Educators 
Journal, reprinted here by permission, tells the story. 
Bad news begat the action from which springs the good 
news announced by Mr. Beecher. Similar investigation 
and action in other states is indicated! 
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BEECHER 


Maybe some of you will say, “All to the good. It will 
be a black mark on our state record—for all the world 
to see. Maybe it will even open the eyes of our people.” 
And you may be right. In time, any antidote might 
work. But in time is not soon enough! 

Because all the while we are waiting for our slumber- 
ing state-pride to get on its feet—all the while we are 
waiting for the light of wisdom to spark in our state- 
house, the real sufferers will be our children. You can’t 
go back and re-wind childhood’s film. One showing is 
all you get. Growing up is no easy job in the balmiest 
weather. What do you think it is in a terror-riding war 
tornado? If ever our children needed the shining gifts 
of life, it’s now! 

Music is one of those gifts, one of the rights of child- 
hood. And Idaho’s children will have it. Now. And 
through every day of the black war years to come! 
Where will we find our teachers? Right here in our own 
back yard. 

First, at the close of the music survey,* the University 
Department of Music sent to all Idaho’s school super- 
intendents the recommendation that they carry on their 
music programs some way, any way, until the end of this 
school year. With this recommendation went materials, 
lists, and practical suggestions to make this “carrying 
on” possible. The next step was a workable plan for 
enlisting and training an emergency corps of teachers to 
take over the vacant posts next fall. 

Recruiting and equipping this emergency corps of 
teachers will be the work of the school superintendents. 
and the Music Department of the University, in col- 
laboration. The superintendent unable to employ an 
accredited replacement teacher will seek, in his own com- 
munity, a wartime substitute. It may be an older woman, 
a retired teacher, who needs only a refresher course. 
It may be a woman with an incomplete academic back- 
ground, whose earlier education was interrupted by mar- 
riage. It may be a teacher fully accredited in another 
field. It may be a woman with no professional training 
whatsoever, but whose interest in music and sympathetic 
understanding of children promise her potentialities as a 
teacher of music. The selection of the emergency teacher 
will be entirely in the hands of the superintendent. It is 
he who knows best the needs of his school and his com- 
munity. It is for him to say who is eligible, who is 
needed. 

The University’s responsibility comes next. To equip 
these emergency teachers for service next fall, the De- 





*The survey, besides disclosing the perilous situation of the 
music programs, furnished other pertinent information, including 
the followirg items: 

Seventy school systems offer music both in grades and high school. 
Thirteen offer vocal music only in high school, and six instru- 
mental music only. In six schools music is taught in the grades 
only, and in twelve music is taught only in high schools. Twenty 
schools—nearly one-fifth of those reporting—are without music 
teachers. 

Of a total of 155 music teachers, 127 teach music exclusively or prin- 
cipally ; twenty-eight are part-time music teachers (this figure does 
not include home-room teachers); sixty-eight teach vocal music 
only; twenty-five instrumental music only, and sixty-two both in- 
strumental and vocal music. In seventy-five schools a special music 
supervisor is employed or help is given to home-room teachers by 
a music teacher. In thirty-three schools the home-room teachers 
teach instrumental and vocal music without supervision. Thirty- 
nine schools designate music supervision, with a total of forty-four 
supervisors. 
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partment of Music is scheduling special speed courses 
for the coming six-weeks’ summer session. 

In name and structure, these courses will be Work- 
shop Courses. Each student will be given individual 
guidance and specific training to meet his own needs, 
coordinated with the music framework of the school in 
which he is preparing to teach. 

These emergency teachers will not, of course, approach 
the proficiency skill of the accredited specialists. No one 
expects them to cover four or five years’ work in six 
weeks. Their school choruses won’t walk off with the 
medals at the district festival, and their bands probably 
will be distinguished chiefly by enthusiasm. But they’ll 
keep the hearts of our children singing right up to Vic- 
tory Day. That is enough. 

Protests will come, voluble protests—from righteous 
educators. “Such letting down of standards is profes- 
sional suicide!”’ “It will take years to rebuild the earlier 
gains in educational requirements!’ Of course there will 
a sharp loss. But wars always bring losses in 





be a loss 


their wake—losses in blood, wealth, culture. Do we 


think education or music should be spared? Look at the 
other professions ; look at industry, agriculture. Nurses’ 
aides doing the work of R.N.s in the great hospitals, 
Housewives are welding in the shipyards. Yes—and 
school teachers inexpertly but determinedly are running 
combines in the wheat fields! Jobs to be done—and 
America, unskilled, but earnestly trying to serve, is an- 
swering the call! 

The war won't wait for us. It won't wait for peda- 
gogues to decide whether they can afford to accept 
academic-rationing. It won’t wait for solons to decide 
whether it is constitutional to open a north window on 
Monday or whether teachers have to eat, anyway. War 
goes marching relentlessly along—and we can match our 
steps to its tempo or get out of the. running. 

Well, we aren’t getting out of the running, those of 
us who care about the health and wealth of our state 
and our children. We believe, with deep conviction, that 
music can bring comfort and faith, courage and joy. 
And we do not believe that war has lessened the need 
of our people for any one of these. 








The MENC Teachers Chorus, George Howerton, organizer-conductor, and a glimpse of the grand chorus of MENC members, which combined under 

the direction of Robert Shaw to provide one of the most soul-stirring choral performances ever heard in the history of American music—an out- 

standing feature of the recent biennial meeting of the music educators at St. Louis. The 1,500 singers who participated in this epochal concert 

were heard over the NBC National Network, and are also now being brought by radio into the homes of millions throughout the Western Hemisphere 

and in the allied nations in other parts of the world. The latter broadcast feature is an integrated factor of the year-long series of radio broadcasts, 

‘Music in American Life,’ provided by the State Department of the United States in connection with its International Cultural Relations program 
mentioned on page 56. 
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More About Ensemble Playing 


GEORGE E. WALN 


S WE FACE the problem of encouraging greater en- 
A semble participation in the schools of the country, 
we do it with the full realization and understanding that 
we are at war. Many smaller schools which boasted up- 
wards of fifty per cent of their total high-school enroll- 
ment active in music participation now find themselves 
with no music teachers. Larger schools, too, have had to 
curtail their programs and double up with the limited 
number of music teachers available. In spite of this 
teacher shortage, however, it is reasonable to predict a 
continued increase in “small ensemble” participation dur- 
ing the war, and after, because of the unquestioned musi- 
cal value the individual derives from such activity. If 
we keep uppermost in our minds as teachers that the 
effectiveness of the whole educational system depends 
upon what we do for the individual, more general student 
participation in small groups is certain to be stressed by 
music educators. 

There are administrators (yes, and some music direc- 
tors) who will ask: ‘Does not the large group—band, 
chorus—supply sufficient training for the 
For some performers in the band 





orchestra, 
youngster in music?” 
or orchestra the answer is yes, but for the serious music 
students, no. The music progress ‘n the past twenty 
years in the United States is indicative of the fact that 
the “large group” has done a magnificent job in most 
schools. However, the carry-over of performance by the 
individual into later years is indeed disappointing. By 
the time of high-school graduation a large percentage of 
players are ready to lay their instruments aside. Even 
when they attend college, where fine organizations are 
usually available, they fail to participate. Why is this so? 
It leads one to wonder if the appeal to the young player 
in the high-school band or orchestra comes from the ex- 
citement of the public performance—the parade, game, 
rally, etc.—rather than from the love of the music itself 
and the fun of playing or singing. Not so with the 
chamber music performer. The performance of good 
music is exhilarating and satisfying. The desire to keep 
on doing it burns in the player’s consciousness with the 
almost certain outcome that he will find an outlet of per- 
formance with his friends and colleagues after school 
years. As compared with the band and orchestra, the 
small ensemble furnishes the specific type of muscianship- 
building which directors agree make for finer bands and 
orchestras. Sensitivity in listening and performing are 
developed by the performers in well organized small 
groups; this to a greater degree than is possible in the 
large groups 


+ 


Ensembles should be encouraged and maintained, 
whether administered through greater responsibility on 
the part of student leadership, or whether rehearsal time 
be taken out of band and orchestra rehearsals once or 
twice each week. Particularly where large groups meet 
for rehearsal daily, this plan is being carried out widely 
with great success. Large groups are spending much of 
their time performing martial and patriotic music, much 
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of which is rather light. Certain rehearsal periods of 
these groups are being set aside for small-group playing, 
thus giving the students experience which helps to offset 
the curtailed study of concert music. Small brass groups 
are well suited for certain of the performances which 
might otherwise call for the band. String and woodwind 
ensembles are always suitable for many types of civic 
and school occasions where the orchestra might other- 
wise be called upon to perform. The director may well 
keep in mind, however, that public performance for the 
school and community is not the principal aim of his 
groups. The ensemble should be for the pleasure and 
training of the players. Public performance should serve 
mainly as an incentive to the fine performance of worth- 
while music. The use of students solely to entertain 
without uplifting either themselves or the community is 
unpardonable exploitation. 

In recent years the cooperation of composers and pub- 
lishers has meant much in providing good program music 
for varied combinations of instruments. Likewise, the 
publication of American editions has made many of the 
best foreign works available to the general public. A 
director may now find music written or arranged for 
almost any combination of instrumentalists he may hap- 
pen to want to use in his school. Any new or inexperi- 
enced teacher in the field may find aid in his selection of 
music by consulting the School Music Competition- 
Festivals Manual, obtainable at the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference Office, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. The music lists in the Manual are carefully 
selected and are graded as to difficulty. 


+ 


Perhaps it is the smaller school which is in the greatest 
dilemma as to the best procedure to follow in the main- 
tenance of some kind of ensemble program in the cur- 
riculum. Until the school administrator can schedule 
the activity in school time (and it will be up to the music 
teacher to hasten this time) the music director will have 
to encourage student leadership of groups under a system 
of faculty supervision. Students will often meet before 
school, at noon, or immediately after school for rehearsal 
if the leadership is wisely chosen, if the music is interest- 
ing, and if the students are working for a specific pur- 
pose. 

The larger school likewise has its teacher shortage and 
scheduling problem. The following quotation from a 
letter written by a friend who is successful with his en- 
semble training program seems to me to convey a plan 
which might be helpful in many large schools. He writes: 


“Now about our own school—like 
our program is considerably altered by the war. 
ever, we do not suffer any loss of interest nor any decline 
of membership so far as music organizations are con- 
cerned. For several years now we have maintained a 
rather large group of ensembles—trios, quartets, quintets, 


else's, 
How- 


everyone 
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American Songs 
for American Children 


UNITED STATES FOLK-SONG SERIES—NO. 3 


His group of “American Songs for American Children” 
further illustrates the mutations of folk song. 

The Florida game-song version of “Jinny Crack Corn” de- 
rives from the minstrel song, “Jim Crack Corn” (also known as 
“The Blue-Tail Fly’), published (among other places) in The 
Negro Melodist, by Uriah Pierson James (Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia, 1857). 

Likewise from stage tradition is Thomas F. Casey’s “Drill 
Ye Tarriers,” which was featured in Charles H. Hoyt’s com- 
edy, The Brass Monkey, produced in New York City in 1888. 

The reverse process is seen in the hillbillyish “New River 
Train,” which has been widely sung on records and the radio. 

A dog named Rattler also figures in a Negro chain-gang song. 

All of these songs have one element in common—the use of 
the refrain, perhaps most appealing in the rollicking “Jinny 
Crack Corn.” —B. A. BOTKIN 


EXTRA STANZAS 


Jinny Crack Corn 
Right hand up and I don’t care, 
Right hand up and I don’t care, 
Right hand ap and I don’t care, 
Master’s gone away. 
Left hand up and I don’t care, etc. 


Both hands up and I don’t care, etc. 


New River Train 
Oh, darling, remember what you said, 
Oh, darling, remember what you said, 
Remember what you said, you would rather see me dead 
Than riding on that New River Train. 


Oh, darling, you can’t love two, 
Oh, darling, you can’t love two, 
You can’t love two and your little heart be true, 
Oh, darling, you can’t love two. 


Oh, darling, you can’t love three, 
Oh, darling, you can’t love three, 
You can’t love three and still love me, 
Oh, darling, you can’t love three. 


Here, Rattler, Here 
Once I had a settin’ hen, 
Set her as you know, 
Set her on six dozen eggs 
And hatched out one old crow. 


Rattler had a muley cow, 
Muley when she was born, 
Took two jaybirds forty years 
To fly from horn to horn. 


Rattler’s dead and gone, 

Gone where the good dogs go, 
Better watch out and don’t play dog, 
Or you'll be a goner too. 


Drill Ye Tarriers 
Our new foreman is Dan McCann, 
I'll tell you sure he’s a blame mean man; 
Last week a premature blast went off, 
An’ a mile in the air went Big Jim Goff. 


Now, the next time pay day comes around, 

Jim Goff was short one buck he found; 

“What for?” says he; then this reply, 

“You're docked for the time you were up in the sky.” 


Nore: The MENC Committee on Folk Songs of the United States wishes 
to make acknowledgment to the Archive of American Folk Song in the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress and to all who are coéperating in the 
presentation of this series. 
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Jinny Crack Corn 
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For Musical Expression 
Through Song 


A GROUP OF OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 








FOR STUDY 


THE CLIPPINGER 
CLASS METHOD 


OF VOICE CULTURE 
By D. A. CLIPPINGER 





Here is a practical, thoroughly efficient text book by an 
outstanding American authority which, by virtue of clarity 
of statement and consistently satisfactory results, has be- 
come an established favorite. 

Based on the soundest fundamentals, this book provides 130 pages 
of informative text matter, technical material, and carefully selected 
songs and duets. Among the important subjects are: Breath Con- 


trol: Vowel Formation; Vowel Color; Tone; Resonance; Diction: 
The Head Voice; and Interpretation. 


Price, $1.25 


THE ART OF 
A CAPPELLA SINGING 


By JOHN SMALLMAN and E. H. WILCOX 


This book constitutes one of the most important con- 
tributions to the choral art to be published in many years, 
and is one highly recommended to all interested in choral 
work of the finer type. Besides discussions of such mat- 
ters as breathing, pronunciation, primary vowel sounds, 
consonants, and the rehearsal period, it contains sixteen 
other chapters on the varied phases of choral singing, 
illustrated by as many choruses by master choral writers. 


Among the chapter headings and their related choruses are: 
Vowels Introduced by Consonants (Ave V erum Corpus—Byrd) ; Two 
Tones on One Vowel Sound (How Shall I Fitly Meet Thee?—Bach) ; 
Several Tones on One Vowel Sound (In These Delightful, Pleasant 
Groves—Purcell) ; Tuning Sustained Chords (Adoramus Te—Pales- 
trina); Tuning by Pitch Imitation (The Silver Swan-——-Gibbons) ; 
Agogic Accent (Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming — Praetorius) ; 
Dynamie Accent (Now is the Month of Maying—Morley) ; Pressure 
Accent (Roundelay—Jannequin) ; Important Word Accent (Lovely 
Lady—di Lasso); The Shape of Long Phrases (Since First I Saw 
Your Face—Ford); The Shape of Short Phrases (Fields of Green 
and Gold—Palestrina); The Shape of Complete Pieces (I Only 
W eep—Gascongne) ; Rhythmic Variety (Fair Phyllis—Farmer) ; Soft 
Singing (As Incense Rises—-Bortniansky); Dynamic Variety (Pater 
Noster—Tchaikovsky) ; Simplicity (Almighty Father—Bach). 


Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 


FOR USE IN VOCAL TRAINING 











MELODIA 


A COURSE IN SIGHT-SINGING 
By SAMUEL W. COLE and LEO R. LEWIS 


This standard work on sight-singing is complete { 
the simplest beginnings to the development of real m 
cianship, and is intended to prepare students for the 
difficult requirements in pitch and rhythm as set by§ 
masters of choral composition. It is composed entirel 
one and two-part exercises, starting with diatonic, g 
wise melodies for unison singing, and further -inel 
work in intervals, rhythm, independence of parts, 
canonic imitation. There also are exercises in the Aeolffi! H 
Dorian, Jonian, Mixolydian, and Phrygian modes. At 
end of each section there are blank pages for additi 
exercises. 


This book of more than 200 pages is available in complete { 
or in four separate parts. 

















Price Complete, $2.00 wy 
Book One........ 75 Book Three...... .75 
Book Two........ . 75 Book Four........ 75 


TUNING-UP EXERCISES 


FOR ENSEMBLE SINGING 
By HARPER C. MAYBEE 


part singing, designed for use at choral rehearsals @ ger 
before concerts. Besides helpful notes by the com Som 
on the advantageous uses of the exercises themsel = 


these books also include pertinent paragraphs on rhyt 
tuning-up, tone, breathing, diction, the phrase, and hi, ; 
terpretation. 


Published for: Women’s Voices Mixed Voices ~ 
Men’s Voices Junior High School eatio 

Price, each book, 25 cents i. 

J Lon 

THE GIST OF ett 
SIGHT-SINGING i 
By LEO RICH LEWIS > 
ttmata 


This is an invaluable little book for the vocalist, for 
simple reason that it more thoroughly explores a nu 
of too-often-neglected channels to good musicianship. 
a pocket size edition, it is a resourceful theoretical 
replete with vital information for the singer on 
matters anent proficient sight-reading. 

Among the subjects considered are: Scales and Stepwise 
gressions; Key Signatures; Elements of Key, Scale, Rhythm; 
Tonal, and Modal Chromatics; The Minor Mode; The Cir 
Fifths; Pitch; etc. Also, there are a number of pages of Elem 
Facts of Music. 


= 


Price, 60 cents 
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R INTERPRETATION CLASSIC ITALIAN SONGS 


FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


T SONGS Edited by MABELLE GLENN and BERNARD U. TAYLOR 


iy STUDIO 
R SCHOOL AND STU MEDIUM HIGH MEDIUM LOW 





























FIRST YEAR: MEDIUM HIGH MEDIUM LOW 
SECOND YEAR: MEDIUM HIGH MEDIUM LOW : , P , 
SECONI LPAI : a This treasury of early Italian gems is the result of painstaking 
ed by MABELLE GLENN and ALFRED SPOUSE care on the parts of Miss Glenn and Mr. Taylor. Guided by strong 
hese albums are outstanding among song collections for youthful devotion to purpose, they weighed the possibilities of many lovely 
ers. The contents of each are notable for their superior artistic songs before the eighteen here included were decided upon. Con- 
ities and, besides carefully prepared notes on the interpretation ‘ : . 

sequently, we believe that in this book we offer one of the most 


sach song between its covers, each volume contains a general 
ment and a page on teaching procedure with regard to the remarkable assortments of artistic, worthwhile material for young 


ks involved, and an important note on Diction singers to be found. A useful guide to pronunciation is included, 


FIRST YEAR CCNTENTS: and there is a carefully prepared study note on each song. 
le Song icdbeshhlanitilaaiedae Brahms eee Purcell , 
HOMCHOIE amennnnnnconmenennnennnnnnnnennenensenenee Franz Pretty Polly Oliver..Old } Air CONTENTS: 


Franz Road to Home, The... ... Strickland 









































Music eossvensentisesesecasnesunnes 
SO ee seneseeeeeodard Rose, The loke = : 
ve-Roses > Schubert Rose Complained, The............ Frans Alas, All Too Harsh and Cease to Torment... Scarlatti 
le Road to Kerry, .Cadman Slumber Song Gretchaninoff Ruthless .........._......... Monteverde Speak Again, Love................-.0-.0---LOtti 
plete f Long Ago.. PINE: “ee  S *  Seeeeeeeee Bohm Amaryllis ...... Caccini Early Blowing, Violets 
real 3 Flower, The........ chumann Such a Li'l’ Fellow Dichmont My Dearest Love... sresesencencneenencence Giordani Growing Scarlatti 
at ME Love Rode By...... .Galbreath Thou’rt Lovely as a Flower.Schumann O, Hasten, Ye Maidens --Cavalli when Soft the Breezes... Frescobaldi 
r the Love’s an Arbutus............ Irish Air Under the Rose.. ..Fisher Invocation of Orpheus... os Peri Worest. Thy Green pany ; Dnae 
NR sccccninsnreansons English Folksong When Love is Kind..Old. ‘English Air Let Death Now Come......... Monteverde spate oh = bi ete lise sige 
set by of My Soul’s Great Who is Sylvia ? aeccccceccomeessoeneoee Schubert When Far from My Dear : ys eo PS. Bencini 
entirel | (a Wind Speaks, The.......... Grant-Schaefer treasure meen Secchi Well Thou Knowest........................ Torelli 
e Tis Three Long Days............ Pergolesi age “ f Grac 
onic, SECOND YEAR CONTENTS: No, No, Hope Has Perished!. | _—- Virgin, Full of Grace... Durante 
; Maria cccevanvaseccoccecconenvesse------ Schubert None But the Lonely wiosmisinenpiiasiaenntniaenaadeestcaiaariaD Carissimi Victorious, My Heart!.............Carissimi 
r -inel “Ss 2 eee Watts » ye cee .. Tchaikovsky 
g ecration ..Manney ress Thy Cheek £ gainst ice. $1.00 
parte, h in Spring......... ... chubert Mine Own (Duet)...................- Jensen Price, $ 
e Aeol k! Hark! the Lark... ....schubert Request Franz 






-Franz Sapphic Ode ........... Brahms 
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i sis | FRENCH ART 
’Twas in the Lovely Month 
of May Schumann 
Two Grenadiers, The..........Schumann 
Embers, Nor a Firebrand When I was Seventeen FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Duet) .... iiniabiniateeeiacabed Henschel ..Swedish Folksong 


Edited by MABELLE GLENN and BERNARD U. TAYLOR 


























































15 Price, each volume, $1.00 
40 
INGABLE SONGS ieee bacoonii 
, 7 In this song collection there is an unusual assortment of material, 
R STUDIO AND RECITAL chosen by two authorities whose accomplishments have given them 
ected by MARTIN MASON unique positions in the American vocal field. The twenty numbers 
3H VOICE MEDIUM VOICE it contains were selected not only for their intrinsic beauties and 
nison 4ifr. Mason’s compilation constitutes one of the most resourceful musical charm, so characteristic of the French schools, but also for 
rsals @ generally useful books of its kind on the market, a fact which the varied opportunities for interpretation they provide. Represent- 
comp stablished it a standard requisite in vocal studios everywhere. ing also an expanse of time from the days when Marie Antoinette 
onal my Ma ee ee list of contents given below will penned her lovely C’est mon ami to those of the gifted Charles 
cate varie 2s 10lds. : : ‘ ‘ i @ : 
. rhyvt Pe ee ee oy ee Marie Widor, it reflects the musical art of France in its highest 
; CONTENTS: : 
state. Study notes are provided for the songs, and there 
and Eve I Heard a Flute........Strickland May, the Maiden...................... Carpenter — “ “ 1 7 i ” P 7 © =e 2 
wteous Night, O Night Perfect Hour, The cccc.ccccssssssseceeesnesoee Hahn invaluable pronunciation guide. 
ve Offenbach Pirate Dreams ...... ..Huerter 
nin Watts ee ee ....Clokey 
-_Brahms Slumber Song (Berceuse CONTENTS: 
ae Franz SR Se me 
Wagner Snow (Schnee) ..................... ..Lie He is My Love The Perfect Hour.............. aataelendliaas Hahn 
{ Spring.............. Rachmaninoft Song of India, / _Rimsky- ee aaa i ae Queen Marie Antoinette The Gathered Rose .... Franck 
* Lovely is the Hand Song of the Open... La Forge Hindoo Song .....bemberg Open Thy Blue Eyes. Massenet 
TRIER, Loughborough Sonny Boy Curran Clair de lune. Saint-Saens Oe RO Chretien 
bod Left Only You.....Demsmore — Soumds cecccseseoccsccccescaeeceeqneseenenenssceeee Klemm CORBY ccssnnvressiceens Dupare How Brief is the Hour!...... Massenet 
~ OE 2 ASI ...Fisher Time for Making Songs Maidens, Remember ................ Dalayrac Romance Debussy 
. “Saas Grieg Has Come, The................. ..... Rogers Beneath the Verdant Arbot............ Noel Could My Songs Their 
bof ee Watts Thou Art the Night Wind.............. Gaul Rosamond’s Manor 0.0.1.2... Duparc Way Be Winging... Hahn 
fatese Death Song... .... sharp Thou’rt Like Unto A Flower The Cradles Faure The Sigh Widor 
RE es ae SS ee eee ees ....Rubinstein The Captive .......... Lalo RRO crncnssccnmmneemiasnimnell Godard 
ite s Road to Ke srry, The......Cadman Thou’rt Lovely As A Flower RMD TOU: seriiinsssasicinssiainansieninitabinne Debussy If Thou Shouldst Tell Me..Chaminade 
-_ —— saticlasanbbecaia Tosti iahininisincmieidiattiisi : ..Schumann 
’ Price, $1. 00 Price, $1.00 
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Camp and Sea and Oversea 





I WANT to acknowledge your very kind letter and the complimen- 

tary things you said about our Jefferson Barracks band [509th 
and 510th Army Band], which appeared at the recent conference 
of your organization in St. Louis. 

The musicians of the band, I know, enjoyed their part in the 
event fully as much as did your members. We feel singularly 
honored in being selected to assist you in the demonstration, and 
I assure you that the experience was highly beneficial to the 
bandsmen, both individually, as musicians, and as a group. 

As commanding officer of the post I am quite naturally pleased 
to learn that our men conducted themselves in a creditable man- 
ner. I am forwarding your generous praise to all concerned, and 
want to thank you for your thoughtfulness in writing me.— 
Converse R. Lewis, Colonel, Air Corps, Commanding. 


The above is a letter addressed to Lilla Belle Pitts, president 
of the Music Educators National Conference, who had written 
Colonel Lewis on behalf of the MENC Executive Committee to 
express appreciation for the “Demonstration of Music in the 
Army Air Forces” presented during the recent biennial meeting 
of MENC. The Jefferson Barracks Music Unit gave a complete 
program at Beaumont High School, St. Louis, arranged in con- 
nection with a war bond rally sponsored by St. Louis Public 
Schools, and presented as a feature of the Conference program. 
The Concert Band and Military Band unit included a dance band, 
“jive bombers” dance band, radio orchestra, male glee club, dinner 
music ensemble, string quartet. Most of the men doubled in two 
or more of the organizations. General Supervisor was Major 
F. E. Hammond, chief of the Military Band and Singing Unit, 
Army Air Forces, General Technical Training Command, former 
president of the N. E. District of the Ohio Music Education 
Association. Band Commander—Bennie Maniscalco, Chief War- 
rant Officer. Band Leader—Edgar L. Barrow, Warrant Officer 
Junior Grade. Music Officer heading the Special Service Section of 
the Army Air Forces is Mark H. Hindsley, Maj. A. C., formerly 
assistant director of bands at University of Illinois, and a 
member of the Editorial Board of the JouRNAL. 





[' E just finished reading the November-December issue of the 
JoURNAL, and enjoyed the many fine articles and letters in it. 
May I again say that I appreciate the fact that my name is being 
retained on the rolls for the “duration.” It is really a treat to 
keep in touch with the activities of my profession. 

Since our arrival in England, we've been quite busy giving the 
\ir Force boys music, motion pictures, theatricals, etc. Our 
C. O., Capt. F. J. (Lefty) Marineau, head coach at Benson 
Poly-tech H. S., Portland, Oregon, greatly favors more and more 
music work, for he is able to see the importance it holds in the 
desires and likes of our servicemen. 

May I put in this suggestion: Jnsofar as possible, send reeds, 
oil, small screwdrivers, cork, pads, etc. to those bandsmen who are 
overseas. Here in England, accessories are very difficult to obtain. 
I’m sure other sections are worse. Those band directors who are 
still on the job could make a vital contribution to your fellow 
workers who are in music work overseas. 

May your membership drive prove 100 per cent successful in 
every way. I’m looking forward to the day when I can become 
an active member again—MeErIon J. JoHNSON, Ist Set., 32nd 
Special Service Co., APO 696, c/o Postmaster, N. Y. (Formerly 
on faculty Kansas City University (Mo-), and Lexington ( Mo.) 
Public Schools.) 

[ JouRNAL readers please note the sentences in italics. ] 


Army Air Forces as Army Hostess at 

George Field, Illinois. Have charge of the Service Club and 
it is a most delightful job. I like it very much. Perhaps you 
would like to record it in the next JouRNAL. I surely would love 
to see one of the JouRNALS again—ALMA Scuock. Formerly 
supervisor of music at Elgin, Ill. More recently connected with 
Educational Department of RCA Victor. 


AM serving in the 


2 letter has just reached me. Thank you for the informa- 
tion regarding the retaining of my name on the membership 
files. I have been in the armed forces since June 11, 1942, and 
have traveled many miles throughout the Central and Southern 
states, but expect to remain at this address indefinitely. I am 
probably listed on your files at either Lexington, or Newark, 
Ohio. Thank you for your interest; and I trust we can all be 
devoting our efforts toward more peaceful pursuits in the very 
near future —Paut R. Brapen, Elk’s Club, El Paso, Texas. 
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i f= February-March issue of Music Epucators JoURNAL has 
just come into the office. I think it’s one grand job, and am 
glad to see so much coverage of music in the Army. It is quite 
obvious that the JoURNAL is reaching music educators in the 
armed forces all over the world, as they are writing in requesting 
the octavo music for which you have made a drive. 

At the present reading we have next to nothing in stock for 
male voices, in any combination. Inclosed you will find some 
excerpts from letters received, which would be of greater aid in 
selling the project of collecting octavo music, than anything we 
could possibly say. Will you stress the fact that music for male 
voices is most in demand?—O. Lenarp Quinto, 2d Lieutenant, 
AUS, Music Section, Army Service Forces, Special Services 
Division. 

SAMPLE EXCERPTS FROM OVERSEAS LETTERS 

“T have just recently arrived in China as a Special Service and 
Orientation Officer. There is a great wealth of talent and plenty 
of time available, but virtually no instruments or musical scores.” 
+ “In one of the bases I am working with I now have a choir 
of about twenty-five voices who are being directed by a couple 
of former public-school music teachers. They have only a few 
song books and most laboriously copy each score by hand for 
each member of the choir.” * “If possible could you send about 
twenty-five copies of choral music of some selections in the fields 
of variety, novelty, serious, religious. These selections should not 
be too difficult.” + “Would it be possible also to send some cur- 
rent sheet music.” * “Dance arrangements of the latest ‘songs 
would also be appreciated.” + “Would very much appreciate if 
the Hit Kit could be sent directly to us, also any quartet music 
or glee club music that might be available to the men here in 
New Caledonia.” * “Not enough music of all kinds, choral, or- 
chestra.” © “Choral music in four parts is also in demand.” + 
“Would like quantity of two- and four-part music for choral 
groups.” * “If your Headquarters could procure thirty copies 
of each of fifteen or twenty glee club numbers of medium diffi- 
culty and of a semi-classical variety, each Station [in the Far 
East] desiring this material could be supplied with one or two 
copies from which interested personnel could make up whatever 
copies were needed.” 

[Captain Rosenberry, in his article in this issue, refers to the 
generous contribution of choral music made available through the 
interest of members of MENC and readers of the JouRNAL. 
Lieutenant Quinto’s letter above, as well as the excerpts from 
correspondence which he supplies, indicates that there is still a 
larger demand for choral music than can be supplied—and par- 
ticularly for male voices. While there is a limited amount of use 
for mixed voice arrangements, it is obvious that there are only 
a few of the mixed choral groups in comparison to the huge 
number of male choruses and glee clubs which have been organ- 
ized among our men in the armed forces throughout the world.] 


] wise to express my appreciation of the gift membership in 
the Music Educators National Conference. The JouRNAL is 
my only means of keeping in touch with the field of music edu- 
cation, and you may be sure that I read it eagerly. 

I have been here at Camp Lee for seven months and am as- 
signed to the Camp Special Service Office. While my work is 
chiefly administrative and clerical, I do have contact with the 
musicians, actors, artists, and writers who really. produce the 
entertainment for the Camp. We have been particularly fortunate 
in having appear here such artists as Mischa Elman, Eugene List, 
Dorothy Maynor, and Vronsky and Babin. Babin, by the way, 
is taking his basic training here. 

My very best wishes to my friends in the Conference-—HELEN 
M. Scuwenp, Pfc., Hq. Co. WAC, Camp Lee, Va. 


H** your very kind letter of April 9, 1943, in regard to keep- 
ing the office informed of my mailing address. I have had 
so many different addresses the last few months that I thought 
it best to write when I was more settled. I have raissed the 
Music Epucators JouRNAL very much and wonder if it would 
be possible to get the back issues, as well as the present ones.— 
James Kerr, Mus. 2/c, U.S.S. Washington, c/o Fleet P.O., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


I RECENTLY became aware of the fact that members of the Service 

may retain membership in the MENC. All this year I have 
been “going to” send in my dues, and I thank the Conference for 
making this unnecessary —ALpert M. Caricrurt, AAATC Band, 
Camp Haan, Riverside, Calif. 
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Wave Glee Club at Women’s Reserve Naval Training School, Madison, Wisconsin 


I WISH to accept, with many thanks, your offer of renewal of 
subscription to the JouRNAL as well as membership in the 
MENC for music educators in the service of their country. 
Prior to entering the Army I was an instructor of bands and 
band and orchestra instruments in the Public Schools of Boston, 
Belmont, and Framingham, Massachusetts. I studied at the New 
England Conservatory of Music (Mus.B. ’39) and was complet- 
ing my work for the degree Master of Ed. at Harvard when in- 
ducted. The JouRNAL is my only contact with the work I love 
so much. I entered the Army in August 1942. I took the 
examination for W. O.’s School (bandleader) and am waiting to 
be called to Washington and the school—which I am looking 
forward to attending —HERBERT SILVERMAN, Sgt., First Band 
AAATC, Camp Edwards, Mass. 


Fyre let me express appreciation for continuing my member- 
ship in the MENC for the “duration.” I have enjoyed the 
copies of’ the JouRNAL even more now that I am out of contact 
with things musical.—J ack E. ScHAEFFER, Hdq. Sqdn. BTC #1, 
U. S. Army Air Force, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


[" Is my undérstanding that the JouRNAL is continuing the sub- 
scriptions of former members who are now in the service. If 
this is true, I would appreciate the opportunity of keeping up 
with the trends in public-school music through the JouRNAL while 
I am in the Army. I was inducted into the Army on November 
29, 1943, and at the present time I am playing trombone here with 
the 4th ASF Band under the leadership of C.W.O. William A. 
Campbell. Best wishes for the continued success of the JoURNAL 
in aiding music educators throughout the country—Epwin R. 
FeLter, Pvt., 4th Army Service Forces Band, Army Medical 
Center, Washington 12, D. C. (Formerly director of instru- 
mental music at Gorham Central School, Gorham, N. Y.) 


I RECENTLY came to this city on leave and found two JOURNALS 

awaiting me there. As I had not seen one for quite some 
time, I was pleased to find them quite in tune with the tenor of 
the times. It is gratifying to think that music education is not 
faltering even in these times, but is assuming even more power. 
[ was further struck by the thought that an accumulation of 
JourRNALS would make valuable and pertinent reading for the 
returning music educator after the war. Please place my name 
on the inactive membership list—-RANpAL W. Near, Ensign, 
C-V(s) USNR, 623 Union St., Crestline, Ohio. 


lpril, Nineteen Forty-four 
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| bay now a member of the armed forces and this letter serves 
as my resignation from the JouRNAL’s board of reviewers. 
I have enjoyed serving on the board and if the time should come 
again that I find myself back in the music field I would again 
enjoy serving on it—Haroi_p G. PAtmer, Lt. (jg). Formerly 
of Ellinwood, Kansas, and board member of the Kansas Music 
Educators Association. 


| Rees WEEK I attended a unique band contest and the enclosed 
story tells something about it. Maybe you can use it in the 
JourNnaAL. [The contribution will appear in the next JoURNAL.— 
Editors. | 

This Army music has me scared. We have thought in terms 
of music education—and when you make music in the Army you 
forget all about education and think of nothing else but entertain- 
ment. You begin to wonder if what we taught the kids in the 
past has any meaning at all. Even men in bands who have gone 
through our school systems think of nothing but jive. War sure 
upsets the thinking of our men and women. 

Personally I have lost none of my musical ideals but this new 
slant on the entertainment side of music will no doubt be some- 
thing to contend with when it is all over. It will not have to be 
taught, but it will have to be recognized, and guided. These 
bandsmen will return to college and will want the better music, 
but the other stuff pays. 

I think that there will be a reaction and a return to the liberal 
arts, but it will be slow. The best teachers will be the ones that 
have been in the Army and will understand the problems of the 
returning men. 

Enough of this “wondering.” Iam fine and doing well but only 
hope that this war will be over soon and I can return to music 
education and to San Jose State College. There are four of the 
music faculty in service and another is going soon. Might just 
as well close up shop for the duration—Apo_pH W. OTTERSTEIN, 
Set., 552nd Air Force Band, AAB, Pueblo, Colorado. 


I CERTAINLY appreciate the action of the Board of Directors in 
deciding to maintain the membership of those of us in the 
service. It will be refreshing to keep up with activities of the 
MENC through the issues of the JourNnaL. Thank you for the 
kindness.—RusseEL_L NyGren, Cpl., 447th AAF Band, Army Air 
Field, Independence, Kans. 
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BOOKS 


The American Singer: Book II, by John W. Beattie, Josephine 
Wolverton, Grace V. Wilson, and Howard Hinga [New York: 
The American Book Company, 1944. 192 pp. and Index. 96c list.] 

One may prophesy confidently that the series which this book 
heralds will be of distinctive and challenging worth. Its chal- 
lenge lies in the renewed emphasis it places on sight-singing; 
its distinction lies partly in the method pursued toward that 
end, but even more in the pervading quality that demands ma- 
jor attention. 

The method of approaching sight-singing closely approxi- 
mates that used in teaching language-reading. The drop of a 
minor third, sol-mi (as a natural inflection of the voice) is the 
first of a number of tonal patterns very gradually introduced 
and firmly established in the children’s percipience by long 
experience and frequent recapitulation. The plan for teaching 
rhythmic notation is even more distinctive. The authors have 
drawn upon Dalcroze eurhythmics, and incorporated in the chil- 
dren's book, together with simple directions, rhythmic move- 
ments, often in games and dances, by which the rhythms em- 
bodied in their printed songs may be experienced rather than 
mathematically computed by the children. The wholly adequate 
plan overcomes difficulties of assimilation which have often 
led to total relinquishment of the immense values of Dalcroze 
eurhythmics, have left eurhythmics to the teacher as an extra- 
curricular matter disarticulated from the children’s songs; or 
have submerged the ordinary music program in the vaster but 
less specifically musical eurhythmics system. It is an achieve- 
ment to be hailed with gratitude. 

Above plans for technical instruction arises the question of 
song material. Since song is a hybrid art (albeit not a lesser 
one) selective judgment must grapple with a complexity of fac- 
tors. Moreover, in the case of children’s songs, quality is 
jeopardized by limitation of texts to matters of childhood ex- 
perience; and when this is conceived to be objective experience 
only, texts become tethered to objects and situations with 
which art-music can have little communion. The music, too, 
must be brief and simple in construction and naive in spirit. 
Early books sought these qualities in German folk music; later 
the folk songs of Great Britain, southern and eastern Europe, 
and then of Latin-American and North American peoples wee 
explored. And throughout this development “made” songs also 
were used, either to emphasize technical points or else to 
amplify an all too meagre type of song literature. 

The present book is unique. In contrast to a book that is 
conscious of sources it is a book that is conscious of children. 
Its quality arises from the fact that every song in it survived 
in the preference of children from a much larger list given in 
a typical American classroom over a long period of time. Of 
the sources—Latin America, Ireland, the North American In- 
dians, the public schools or Rochester, N. Y., John W. Beattie, 
many composers unknown to fame (who, one may guess, were 
studying public-school music in a nearby university)—the 
children knew and cared nothing. But as goal-tenders they 
missed nothing that belonged to them. The result is a book 
that predominantly reflects North America, but, more impor- 
tantly, is so fully and happily imbued with the spirit of child- 
hood that its equal would be hard to find. Perhaps the child’s 
capacity to enjoy musical beauty, detached from objective in- 
citants, is underrated, and art songs might be more numerous: 
but the manner of singing can nourish this capacity, and the 
reviewer speaks here without strong conviction. 

In typography the book is beyond criticism. The page is 
clear and open, every syllable ef text is directly below its 
proper note. Almost every page bears charming illustrative 
marginal drawings, and a number of page plates in color, with- 
out music, adorn the book. A Teachers Book will provide ac- 
companiments, as well as suggestions that amplify those 
provided in classroom book for both children and teacher. 

A worthy content is worthily packaged. —Will Earhart 





Pifty Lessons for the Medium Part of the Voice, by Giu- 
seppe Concone, Op. 9, with English texts by Phyllis Lintott and 
others. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.00.] 

Phyllis Lintott, Isidora Martinez and Theodore F. Barker 
have essayed the ungrateful job of manufacturing and tailoring 
texts for the familiar Concone Vocalises, Opus 9. Written orig- 
inally for use with neutral syllables or vowels only, the fifty 
tunes are graded from slow scale-phrases to complex rhythms 
and rapid running passages which as pure vocalises have in- 
terested singers for several generations. The Concone is a 
time-honored institution which in this reviewer's opinion should 
have been allowed to grow old gracefully without having these 
strange texts superimposed upon its dignity. 

The motivation seems to have been a desire to meet the needs 
of the rapidly growing number of teachers who prefer to use 
words, rather than vowels only, in vocal exercises. A tre- 
mendous amount of devotion must have gone into these fifty 
texts. While they are necessarily artificial and unspontane- 
ous, for obvious reasons, they do offer, nevertheless, the chal- 
lenge of vocalization on a melody line, with word-forms at 
many levels of difficulty, and may appeal to many teachers of 
voice. —Alfred Spouse 
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The Choir Loft and The Pulpit: Fifty-two complete services 
of worship with sermon text, psalter, Scripture readings, 
hymns, anthems, and organ numbers related to the theme of 
each service. By Rev. Paul Austin Wolfe, D.D., Helen A. 
Dickinson, Ph.D., Clarence Dickinson, Mus.Doc.; Litt.D. [New 
York: The H. W. Gray Company, Inc. $1.50.] 

This guide for the choir loft and the pulpit is equally val- 
uable to both the choirmaster and the minister. No one who 
directs a choir should be without it. The 31-page discussion 
of the value and importance of music in the church worship 
service is filled with stimulating ideas which, when discussed 
by minister and choir director, should do much to bring the 
goals of the church service to a more frequent and complete 
realization. So much has been said and-so many jokes told 
about the lack of coéperation in church service planning, that 
a book such as this should be welcomed wholeheartedly by 
everyone. The “unified service’ as described here is just what 
all those, who see the real value of the church service, would 
have it. These suggested service outlines embrace every pos- 
sible type which might be used in the church season, the pres- 
ent national crisis, and with more general subjects. 

The material is well organized, making it easy to present 
one of the services. I don’t know of any other contribution to 
the field of church music which should be of such valuable 
assistance and which I can recommend so enthusiastically. 

—Frank C. Biddle 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


Classroom Workbook: For Use with “The Fundamentals of 
Music” by Karl W. Gehrkens, prepared by Morris F. Goldman. 
{[Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Company, Theodore Presser Co., 
Distributors. 60c.] 

This unusually well prepared volume is in line with the 
current educational trend toward workbooks. It is motivated 
by the philosophy that the student should learn about music 
before he learns from music. In other words, that a study of 
factual rudiments is the first step toward an understanding of 
the various harmonic and formal elements of musical structure. 
As such a preliminary step, this book is well organized and 
covers many phases of music aside from the bare rudiments. 
Its material should be interesting to young students if prop- 
erely presented. 

On the other hand, its basic assumption is open to question. 
Is a preliminary knowledge of rudiments basic to a study of 
the various phases of musical structure? Could not such es- 
sential knowledge be drawn from the student’s own experience 
with musical literature? It is well known that reading can 
be taught successfully without a letter-perfect mastery of the 
alphabet. Why not music? The author states that “the aim 
is not necessarily to cover the textbook (Gehrkens) but rather 
to increase the student’s understanding and appreciation of 
music.” It is hoped that all teachers strive for such a goal— 
but the best teacher is music itself — not facts about it. Mr. 
Gehrkens’ book is an excellent reference work, but hardly a 
textbook. The question is one of basic philosophy. As a 
workbook on rudiments in particular and music appreciation in 
general, it leaves little to be desired; but why not try a more 
musical approach? —Howard A. Murphy 


BAND 


That Wonderful Mother of Mine, by Walter Goodwin, arr. 
for band by William Teague. [New York: M. Witmark & Sons.] 
This is an easy band arrangement of a popular number of a 
generation ago. May be used as cornet solo, full band, or 
accompaniment for solo voice. Tuneful, harmonious, easy 3/4 
rhythm. B-flat concert. Frederic Fay Swift 





Thou Swell, by Richard Rodgers, transc. for bend by William 
Teague. [New York: Harms, Inc.] This arrang “t is a fine 
treatment of one of the best tunes from the nnecticut 
Yankee.” A good study in chromatics. Catchy melody with a 
few intricate rhythms in secondary parts. Modern. Concert 
E-flat. —F. F. 8. 


Hymnus, by A. von Fielitz, arr. by Clifford P. Lillya and 
Merle J. Isaac. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Standard band, 
$1.50; symphonic, $2.75; cond. part, 25c; other parts, 15c ea.] 
A number designated for festival performance employing band, 
orchestra, and mixed choir. Only the band score reached this 
reviewer. It is given a chorale treatment—fine study for phras- 
ing. A few contrapuntal effects. F concert. Easy. —F. F. S. 


United for Victory, by David Bennett. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. Standard band, $2.00; symphonic, $3.50; cond., 
30c; other parts 20c ea.] A medley of Allied Nations numbers 
representing France, England, Canada, Latin America, China, 
Australia, Russia, and the United States. Not difficult. In 
Concert F, B-flat, and E-flat. Full arrangement and good con- 
cert material. —F. F. S. 
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CAN YOU ANSWER 
THESE QUESTIONS? 


Should cleaning rod be used to 
clean trombone inside slides? 
Why? 

2 Do you know how to wrap a 
trombone cleaning rod properly? 


3 Should cornet valve swab be used 

with cloth threaded through the 
eye? 

4 How can you oil a French horn 
rotary valve without takir< it 
apart? 

5 What extra precaution should 
valve instrument players take 
with their valves alver a parade 
or outdoor concert? 


6 Should piston be used to lap out 
a dent in the casing? Why? 


What ~~ to valves when mu- 
sicians chew gum while playing? 


Can all kinds of lacquer be re- 
moved with alcohol? 


9 What is a quick and easy way to 
keep a loose post in a wood in- 
strument from turning? 


. 10 What is a quick, easy way to 
tighten a clarinet tenon or bell 
ring? 

1 1 Should a clarinet or other key in- 
strument be laid on its side dur- 
ing a playing engagement? Why? 

12 What are two precautions every 
clarinet and oboe player should 
take to avoid broken tenons? 


13 What are the standard meanings 

of the following: knuckle, crook, 
port, venturi, spatule, ligature, 
bit, stocking, baluster? 

14 Should brass instruments be 
stored near the furnace room? 
Why? 


April, Nineteen Forty-four 


ONLY 10c—WORTH FAR MORE...SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


“HOW TO CARE FOR 
YOUR INSTRUMENT” 


40 Pages, 46 Illustrations —Covers 
All Makes of Band Instruments 


‘ HOW TO CARE 
FOR YOUR 
INSTRUMENT 












ADD YEARS TO THE 
LIFE OF YOUR | 
BAND INSTRUMENT 


@ MUSICIANS throughout the nation are now using this valuable book 
as a guide for keeping their instruments in tip-top playing condition— mak- 
ing them last far longer and play better. If you do not have this book you 
are missing an opportunity for valuable and helpful information which can 
mean more pleasurable playing and big savings in repair expense. This handy 
reference manual covers all makes of band instruments... not just Conn! Its 
40 pages are crammed full of pictures and instructions on how to clean, ad- 
just, lubricate, and generally care for all band instruments—including those of 
the percussion family. All information given is authoritative, comprising the 
knowledge and experience of band instrument designers, builders, repair men 
and professional musicians. In no other single book can you find such valuable and 
helpful information! You'll find answers to all of the questions at the left and 
hundreds of others which may arise from time to time. Get it from your local 
Conn dealer or send 10c for your book today. 








C. G. CONN, LTD., 393 CONN BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10c for a copy of “HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR 
INSTRUMENT.” 


NAME_ aulion - — 





ADDRESS____ a 
CITY i icscicasplDianmnant 
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ORCHESTRA 


Our Pamous Favorites for Orchestra, by C. Paul Herfurth. 
{New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Piano conductor, $1.00; other 
parts, 50c ea.) Another folio added to the several already 
published, in Paul Herfurth’s direct style of arranging. It isa 
general utility type of folio, containing a variety of pieces 
which are useful in the usual assembly duties of the high- 
school orchestra. The choice of pieces is standard orchestral 
literature of medium grade, with several original pieces by the 
arranger. The numbers which also appear in the other sections 
of the Carl Fischer catalog are re-published with simplified 
string parts. This folio should meet the needs for another 
collection for general use in the moderately difficult range. 

—J. Leon Ruddick 
for orchestra by Merle J. 


Hymnus, by A. von Fielitz, arr. 


Isaac. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Small orchestra, $1.05; 
full, $1.50; symphonic, $2.00; piano-cond., 30c; parts 20c ea.] 


This simple composition lends itself to orchestral scoring read- 
ily. With the practical, straightforward style of scoring which 
Merle Isaac uses, it should make a useful addition to the 
meager list of new easy pieces for orchestra. Hymn style 
composition makes good training material, giving opportunity 
for improvement of basic performance abilities through careful 
listening. Orchestras with limited technical facility will find 
this very useful. —J. L. R. 
SONGS 


I Hate Music!: A Cycle of Five Kid Songs for Soprano, by 
Leonard Bernstein. [New York: M. Witmark & Sons. $1.25.] 
The key to these five songs is found in the third number from 
which the Cycle takes its name, “I Hate Music, But I Like To 
Sing.” Not only does the talented Mr. Bernstein manage to 
portray the difference between music as it appeals to a child 
and the formalization of something called music by adults, but 
he brings a musical appeal and an appropriate relationship be- 
tween text and musical setting to this entire volume. If adult 
singers can manage to use the Cycle with childlike simplicity, 
it should be very popular. —Raymond Burrows 


Memories of Spain Album, An Album of Spanish Songs with 


Original Spanish Lyrics and English Adaptations. [New 
York: Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 1942. New re- 
vised edition: 64 pp. $1.00.] 


The songs included here are of a more elaborate type than 
those in the other collection of Spanish songs which this same 
publisher has recently released. A number of the songs will 
interest concert singers. Typical of the contents are: “Fare- 
well Granada,” from the repertoire of Tito Schipa, “Clavelitos,” 
a favorite encore of Galli-Curci, ‘““Mario de la O,” and “Prin- 
cesita.” —H. G. B. 


ENSEMBLE STUDIES 


and response studies for choral 
Two-, three- and four-part preci- 
of rhythmic accuracy, sight 


Rhythm-Themes: Leader 
and instrumental ensemble. 
drills for the development 


sion 
reading and ensemble techniques, by Rex Underwood. [Chi- 
cago: Gamble Hinged Music Co. 35c.] Sixty patterns in metri- 


eal rhythm intended for drill in reading and stimulating rapid 
response to the more common patterns found in vocal and 
instrumental music. Arranged in two-, three- and four-part so 
a class may be divided or assigned in normal manner to the 
reading of similar patterns, to give the drill competitive stim- 
ulus, and help to develop independence. Four ways are sug- 
gested for using the material: (1) play or sing specified pitch 
on all parts throughout an exercise; (2) use syllables with 
speaking voice; (3) clap or tap rhythms; (4) perform rhythms 
to seales or to harmonic progressions. —J. L. R. 


PIANO STUDIES 


The Child’s Czerny: Selected Studies for the Piano Beginner, 
compiled and arranged by Hugh Arnold. [Philadelphia: Theo- 
dore Presser Co. 60c.] Besides reminding us that Czerny, the 
great technician, was also a very musicianly composer, this 
new book of easier selections from Czerny brings the exercises 
up to date by placing them in treble and bass staff, supplying 
interesting names for each piece, and providing a few attrac- 
tive illustrations. Since the present volume is limited to keys 
using not more than one sharp or flat, some teachers will wish 
to carry the modernization practice further, and transpose the 
material into the other keys. However, as it stands, the book 
will be valuable and attractive to children in the first and 
second year of piano study. —R. B. 


Songs of My Country (In Easy Arrangements for Piano), 
compiled and arranged by Ada Richter. [Philadelphia: Theo- 
dore Presser Co. 75¢c.] These easy arrangements in piano style 
are accompanied with words of one verse for each song. The 
book covers sixty-two pages of attractive music-reading mate- 
rial which should appeal to a student in the second year of 
piano study as a reservoir for supplementary reading activity. 


—R. B. 

STRINGS 
Arioso, by J. S. Bach arr. by Merle J. Isaac. Violin and 
piano, viola and piano, cello and piano. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 40c ea.] Good, but a trifle superfluous except for 


There are already good arrangements for violin and 
cello available. Mr. Isaac only standard and old fash- 
ioned fingerings and bowings. It seems to me that, included 
with these easier fingerings, some more expressive ones could 
—Eugene J. Wiegel 


the viola. 
uses 


have been written in. 
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Album of Pavorite First-position Pieces for Viola and Piano 
[Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Co. $1.00.] The familiar book 
of first violin pieces, now arranged for viola. All very easy 
music and necessary in the viola literature. aa 3 Ww 


Caprice brillant, by Russell Webber. Violin and piano. [Phila- 


delphia: Theodore Presser Co. 50c.] An interesting solo of 
easy grade. Melodically and rhythmically interesting. Exce}]- 
lent teaching material. —T. F. Cc 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Cc. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 

Compositions by William Billings, edited by Oliver Daniel: 
(1) Bethlehem; words by Dr. Watts from “The Singing Mas- 
ter’s Assistant.” SAATB, a cappella. 15c. @ (2) The Bird; 
words by Tate and Brady from “The Suffolk Harmony.” SATRB 
accomp’d. 15c. @ (3) The Shepherd’s Carol; text from “The 
Suffolk Harmony.” SATB, a cappella. 15c. e Excellent numbers 
for musical history classes and for a choral program present- 
ing music of the colonists. General effect is a trifle remote and 
“‘museum-like.” —Glenn Gildersleeve 


America! You Are the Giver!, a Choral Rhapsody by Samuel 
Richards Gaines. SATB, accomp’d. 35c. A beautiful setting of 
a beautiful poem. The subject is timely; the music is inter- 
esting and chorally effective. Highly recommended as a “fes- 
tival’” number for high school choruses and orchestras. 

—Anne Grace O'Callaghan 


Laurel Octavos: (1) Now It Is Time to Sing!, by Stuart B. 
Hoppin. SSA, SATB, a cappella. 12c each. May be described 
as a good “theme song” for high school choruses and glee 
clubs. Short and attractive. Should prove useful as a “curtain- 
raiser’ for assemblies or informal concerts. « (2) Patapan 
(Burgundian Carol), by Harry Robert Wilson. SSA, SATB, 
TTB, optional accomp’t. 15c each. Very singable arrangements 
of a delightful old carol. A short vocal introduction and a 
re-writing of the closing cadences make this version perhaps 
more effective for concert purposes than original. e (3) Sunrise, 
by Myrtle Lavina Jordan. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. An unusual and 
attractive concert piece for cello solo and girls’ voices. The 
music is charmingly descriptive and though easy to read, calls 
for excellent control of dynamics and diction. —A. G. O’'C. 


Broadcast Music, Inc., New York 


BMI Choral Edition: (1) Fearin’ of the Judgment Day, by 
Frederic Fay Swift. SATR, accomp’t ad lib. 15c. Not difficult 
and voice ranges well within capabilities of most high-school 
choirs. Effective climax. A good program number. (2) Hail 
Gladdening Light (from Gladsome Light, No. 2), by A. 
Kastalsky, arr. by Malcolm S. Ray; text adapted from English 
version by John Keble of “Hymn of Sophronius.” SATB accomp’t 
optional. 15c. Eight parts needed. Tenors and first sopranos 
have an occasional G-sharp. Well arranged. A good a cappella 
number. @ (3) In the Boat; melody and piano part by Edvard 
Grieg, arr. by A. Loftin; English words by Elizabeth Coulter. 
SSA, accomp’d. 15c. A beautiful number well arranged for 
three treble voices. Very musical and satisfying. Not diffi- 
cult. @ (4) In the Valley Below (English folk tune), arr. by 
E. Manney; text adapted from traditional folk lyric. SSA, 
accomp’d. 20c. An arrangement for SSA and SATB of the 
English folk tune “Sweet Nightingale.” A gay lilting tune 
with each of the voice parts having some solos. If sung with 
good diction and rhythmic impulse, it would be very effective. # 
(5) The Mountain Girl (Kentucky mountain tune), arr. by 
E. Manney; traditional text. TTBB, accomp’d. 15c. The Ken- 
tucky mountain tune “Sourwood Mountain.” F-sharp high tone 
for first tenors. Not difficult. Should be popular with boys’ 
glee club. e (6) O God, Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (Festival 
Anthem); melody adapted from a theme by Tallis by A. Loftin; 
words by Leonard Bacon. SATB, accomp’d. 20c. Band and 
orchestra parts available. A very fine text in a strong musical 
setting. Opens with a trio of treble voices and builds steadily 
to a big climax at the end. A good sized chorus is needed. 
(7) O Saviour of the World, by John Goss, arr. by M. S. Ray. 
SSA, with piano or organ accomp’t. 15c. A good arrangement 
of this very beautiful anthem. G is the low note for alto. 
Simple and effective. —Francis H. Diers 


Oliver Ditson Co., Theodore Presser Co., Distrib., Philadelphia 

(1) He's Gone Away, arr. by Elie Siegmeister. SATB, a 
cappella. 15c. New chords and resolutions built around an 
American folk ballad. Melody shifts to different voices, with 
subordinate parts humming. @ (2) The Nightingale, arr. by 
N. Clifford Page. SAB, accomp’d. 10c. This is an excellent 
number, but does not appear to advantage in this arrangement. 
The bass is too far removed from the soprano; would be far 
better as an alto part. @ (3) As Slow Our Ship, by Thomas 
Moore, arr. by William S. Nagle. TTBB, accomp’d. l15c. An 
Irish air, straightforward in melody and rhythm-words. Very 
reminiscent of “The Girl I left Behind Me.” « (4) Paloma 
Linda. (Lovely Dove), arr. by Evangeline Lehman. SSA, 
accomp’d. 10c. Easy, but good arrangement of Argentinean 
Folk Song. Very melodious. @ (5) Vidalita (Argentinean 
Folksong), arr. by Evangeline Lehman. SSA, accomp’d.  10c. 
Unsual intervals would require careful attention. —R. B. H. 

America, the Beautiful, by Samuel Augustus Ward, transc. 
by Rob Roy Peery; words by Katharine Lee Bates. SSAATTBB, 
a cappella. The very familiar song with new harmony and 
variety in voice arrangement. Not difficult. For patriotic 
festival. —R. J. 
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Here is an opportunity to get distinctive 


new material at no cost 


BMI will promptly send FREE ref- 


Free?’ 


quest? 


erence copies of any of the items 
listed below. on receipt of your re- 


These are but a few of the choruses 
listed in the BMI catalog. Onee you 
have examined them, you will ap- 


To obtain your FREE reference copies, 
simply check the list below and send it 
in. There is no obligation, of course. 


CHECK THESE TITLES CAREFULLY. 


S.A.T.B. 

| Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the 

Hills (Psalm 121) 12c...... Erwin-Harlow 
Christe Eleison (From the Mass L'Homme 

Arme) 12c........ Josquin Des Pres-Block 
NS SEE POPE TT Tee Tere Pergolesi 
Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c).Bratton-Herrick 
Bless the Lord, O My Soul (Psalm 103). Gessler 
ee eee Gessler 
God, the All Powerful (20c).. . .Lwof/Walton 
Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet (In the 


style of a Spiritual)................ Meeker 
Brave New World................ Schramm 
Lord, Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant (12c) .King 
Hail Gladdening Light....... . . . Kastalsky/Ray 
*O God Beneath Thy Guiding 

Fland (20c).................. Tallis/Loftin 
Come Now, ‘Neath Jesus’ Cross 

REPRE TEI Moeller-Holst 


Cantate Domino (Sing Unto the 

Lord) (Latin Text Only)... ... Hassler/Terry 
In the Valley Below (20c) 

(English Folk Tune, ‘Sweet 

Nightingale”). ........... Arr. by Manney 
Fearin’ of the Judgment Day 

(Mixed Choir in the style of 


RESPECT TSE Swift 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity).. . Gartlan/Braine 
Let Freedom Ring.................. Schramm 
Praise Jehovah (20c).......... Mozart/Binder 
O Saviour of the World............ Goss/Ray 
God Save the People.......... .Genet-Elliott 
*The American Song (20c)....... Martin-Smith 
*Hymn of the Soviet 

Union (10c)...... . .Alexandrov-Untermeyer 


preeiate why nationally-famous 
edueators include them in their fes- 
tivals, elinies and regular programs. 


THEY'RE GOOD, NEW CHORUSES. 


S.A. 

The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)........ . .Gartlan 
Brave New World.................. Schramm 
Let Freedom Ring.................. Schramm 
The World is Yours.................Schramm 
Mon Petit Mari (Little Husband) 

Based on Folk Song (French 

and English Text)......... .Arr. by Hernried 

S.S.A. 

sc cone eotkethes Jokl-Tennyson 
RE i nena niin Eisler-Blake 
Music When Soft Voices Die... . . Shelly-Taylor 
Let Freedom Ring.................. Schramm 
O Saviour of the World............Goss/Ray 
| Wait Alone Beside the Sea 

I 6. ae 9, $:4:%-0 ended Simpson-Gessler 
In the Boat..............Grier-Coulter/Loftin 
In the Valley Below (20c) 

(English Folk Tune, “Sweet 

Nightingale”)..............A\rr. by Manney 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)..........Gartlan 
DE. cola unhs dedcnapest sews Walton 

T.T.B.B. 

*Hymn of the Soviet 

Union (10c)...... . .Alexandrov-Untermeyer 


Elegy (A Satire) (25c).Schimmerling-Guiterman 
The Mountain Girl (Boys’ Chorus) (Kentucky's 


‘‘Sourwood Mountain’’).... .A\rr. by Manney 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)..........Gartlan 
Hallelu (Judgment Day is Comin’) 





*Band and Orch. parts available. (A' Patriotic Novelty)............ Winkopp 


15c unless otherwise specified. Your dealer can also supply them. 
e 
Broadcast Music, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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CHORAL MUSIC 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Choral Octavos: (1) I will sing new Songs of Gladness, by 


Anton Dvorak, arr. by H. Alexander Matthews. SATB, 
accomp’d. 15¢ One of the well known “Biblical Songs” in a 
simple and effective choral arrangement. There is a _ short 


middle section in three parts (SSA) and a fine climax at the 
close. Not vocally demanding. Recommended for church choirs 
suffering from a wartime shortage of men. Tenor could be 
sung by altos throughout. e (2) The Lord is my Shepherd, by 
Anton Dvorak, arr. by H. Alexander Matthews. SATB, accomp’d. 
l5e. Another of the beautiful “Biblical Songs’ made into an 
anthem. This one is for soprano solo throughout, with ac- 
companiment furnished by the choir humming an _ unbroken 
succession of chords. The organ is used mainly to present the 
flute theme which occurs at intervals in the accompaniment. 
(3) Adoramus Te, by G. A. Perti, ed. by Maurits Kesnar. SATB, 
a cappella. 15¢c. A good new edition of a beautiful motet in 
the 16th Century manner by a later composer. The harmony 
shows 17th Century influence. In easy voice range and not 
difficult Recommended for high-school choirs. @ (4) O Bone 
Jesu; Christus factus est, by G. P. da Palestrina, ed. by Maurits 
Kesnar. SATB, a cappella. 15c. An excellent edition of two of 
the easier Palestrina motets in the same cover. @ (5) Tenebrae 
Factae Sunt, by G. P. da Palestrina, ed. by Maurits Kesnar. 
SATB, a cappella. 15c. Another familiar and well-loved motet 
by the great 16th Century master in a new (easy on the eyes) 
edition. This one has a middle section for three treble voices 
and is of medium difficulty. @ (6) Russian Sailors’ Dance, by 
Reinhold Gliere, arr. by Henri Elkan Male voices, accomp’d. 
L6c. A very attractive, characteristically Russian song and 
dance in unison, three and four parts. It is not difficult and 
should prove stimulating and highly enjoyable to high-school 
boys. —Anne Grace O'Callaghan 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 

Morningside College Choir Series, selected and ed. by Paul 
MacCollin: (1) Evening Song, by Matthew Lundquist; words 
by John Rist (1642). SATB, a cappella. 15c. Simple, unaf- 
fected, beautiful. Smooth, flowing voice parts; easy range. (2) 
God Who Made the Earth, by Leo Sowerby: words by Sarah 
Betts Rhodes. SSA, accomp’d. I15c. Interesting harmonically; 
difficult vocal lines. Worthy of investigation by those who like 
the unusual. Highly recommended. (3) Madrigal for a Bright 
Morning, by Wayne Barlow; words by John R. Slater. SAATB, 
a cappella. 15c. Another number well worthy of investigation. 
Highly dissonant; difficult. Strongly recommended. (4) Three 
Old Nursery Rhymes, by Thomas Canning. SATB, a cappella. 
25c. Based upon the mixolydian mode, with modulatory inter- 
ludes to be hummed. An extremely clever and rather showy 
number that is worth considering for a competent choral group. 
Difficult. tecommended. Performing time: 4:20. —P. W. M. 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York 
(1) The Cloths of Heaven, by Thomas F. Dunhill, choral ver- 
sion by Katherine K. Davis. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. A charm- 
ing choral version of a very beautiful song. The mystic quality 
of the poem is intensified by this treatment. Suitable and in- 
terescing for good (and well-balanced) adult groups. © (2) 
Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah, by W. Williams, arr. by Carl 
EF. Mueller. SSA, accomp’d. i16c. A fine choral version of an 
old Weish hymn-tune. Especially recommended in this arrange- 
ment for church choirs having no men. Interesting organ 
accompaniment throughout. © (3) O God Who Art Peace Ever- 
lasting, by George Wald. SATB, a cappella. 12c. A “Prayer 
for Peace” very sincerely and beautifully written. Should 
appeal to church and school choirs alike. It is in free style 
(unmeasured) but should not be difficult to sing. The harmony 
is appropriate and effective. @ (4) On the Street Car, poem by 
Merrill Moore, arr. by Richard Purvis. SSA, accomp’d. 20c. 
A very attractive, decidedly “modern” chorus. Suitable for 
good adult women’s groups. Calls for a mezzo soprano soloist 
and a good accompanist. © (5) Upon Westminster Bridge, by 
William Wordsworth, arr. by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 
SATB, accomp’d. 18c. A lovely—and appropriate setting of 
the familiar poem beginning, “Earth has not anything to show 
more fair.” It is difficult but should prove rewarding, and is 
not beyond the capabilities of first-rate high-school groups. 
The piano accompaniment adds much to the total effect. 
—A. G. O’C. 





Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago 

Choral Octavos: (1) Adoramus te Christe, by Palestrina, arr. 
by Noble Cain. SATB, a cappella (optional). 12c. This is 
a standard treatment of a selection which should be in the 
repertoire of every school choir. The movement of each part— 
quite independent of the other parts—does much to develop 
confidence among young singers. Fine dynamic range. Not 
difficult. Can be sung with limited range in all parts. @ (2) 
A Mighty Fortress Is Our God, by Martin Luther, arr. by Noble 
Cain; tr. from the German by the arranger. SATB divided, 
accomp’d (piano or organ). 18c. This is a fine arrangement. 
The theme is first introduced in four-part chorale style after 
which Mr. Cain introduces his modern treatment. Subdivided 
parts, solo effects in the bass, a majestic ending. This is espe- 
cially recommended for church choirs or school choirs with 
organ. Medium difficult. Easy range. @ (3) Comfort Ye My 
People, by Ernest Schmidt; words by Johann Olearius, tr. by 
Catherine Winkworth. SATB, a cappella. 16c. An easy number 
with sacred words. Especially suitable for church choir. The 
words composed in the 17th century are appropriate today: 
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“Speak ye peace thus saith our God.” There is a descant in the 
middle portion which adds to the moving parts in the other 
voices. Easy, tuneful, medium range in all parts. © (4) Fairest 
Lord Jesus (traditional), arr. by Noble Cain. SSAATTBB, a 
cappella. 15c. Organ-like chords with parts divided give q 
fine setting to this old 12th century Crusaders Hymn. Mr. Cain 
has introduced some new chords which to this reviewer are in 
keeping with the majesty of this number. Tuneful, majestic, 
moderately easy. e (5) Glory to God in the Highest, by Homer 
Whitford; text: Luke 2:14. SATB, a cappella. 16c. Interweay- 
ing is the best word to describe this number. Each of the parts 
in turn introduce the theme “Glory to God in the Highest.” 
The composition is contrapuntal in nature. Easy, church style, 
might be used by four-part junior high-school chorus. Last 
portion developed around Alleluia, Glory to God in the High- 
est. @ (6) Land of Nod, by Noble Cain; words by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, from “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” SSA, 
accomp’d. 16c. Enjoyable, simple arrangement with fine chords, 
Would recommend for junior high-school girls’ choirs or grade- 
school choirs. Parts are easy, few chromatics, no large jumps, 
range of voices is A in alto to F in soprano. Tuneful.—F. F. §, 


Mills Music Inc., New York 

Mills Choral Edition: (1) Absalom, My Son, by George Klein- 
singer: words by Beatrice Goldsmith. SATB with alto or bari- 
tone solo, a cappella. 15c. Alto or baritone solo supported by 
humming chorus alternate with full chorus. In minor mode 
with easy voice ranges. @ (2) America! O Democratic Nation 
(Patriotic Anthem), by Normand Lockwood. TTBB, accomp’d. 
15e. A strong and vigorous number with an unusual harmoni- 
zation full, somewhat dissonant. Voice ranges are moderate 
for a male chorus. A splended text. A fine number for a good 
male chorus. @ (3) Easter (Motet), by Matthew Lundquist; 
words by Kev. W. Edmund Nixon. SATB, a cappella l5e. A 
beautiful text treated very musically. The moving voices are 
very smoothly and beautifully interwoven. Effective climax. 
A fine Easter number. —F. H. D. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

(1) Lord Jesus, in the winter-time, by Carl F. Mueller. SSA, 
accomp’d. 15¢c. Appealing in character; Minor; excellent text. 
(2) Tell me, Shepherd, what did you see? by Carl F. Mueller. 
SSATB, accomp’d. l6c. Written in conversational style, with 
full voice senior choir answering the questions asked-by the 
junior choir or optional solo voice. @ (3) I wonder as I wander, 
arr. by John Jacob Niles and Lewis Henry Horton. TTBB, a 
cappella. 15c. Appalachian carol; uses a solo for medium 
voice; one of the most wistful of the hill folk songs. In some 
spots, this arrangement has richer harmony than the arrange- 
ment for mixed voices @ (4) The Carol of the Angels, by John 
Jacob Niles. SATB, a cappella. 15¢c. Soprano solo of good 
range. Melody used in all voices. Good lilting rhythm. Very 
good. —Ruth B. Hill 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York 

(1) In Humble Faith, by Gerhard Hirschfeld. SATB, ac- 
comp’d. 15¢c. Pleasing, easy, yet well planned for variety. 
(2) Christmas Night, by William Berger, arr. by Ruggero Vene. 
SSA, SATB, 15c ea. In the rhythm of “Silent Night” is de- 
veloped a contemplation which may appeal most to girls’ 
chorus. Mixed arrangement is difficult. #« (3) Behold That 
Star! arr. by H. T. Burleigh. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. Four voices 
could well sing this, and preferably half of it a cappella. (4) 
Musetta’s Waltz Song, by Giacoma Puccini, arr. by Ruggero 
Vene. SSA, accomp’d. 15¢e. Attractive enough, but frag- 
mentary without more Puccini in same appearance of chorus. 
Let publishers give us a montage, or La Boheme Act I fantasy 
for average voices. The music merits wider usage. © (5) 
You Goin’ To Reap Jus’ What You Sow, arr. by H. T. Burleigh. 
SSA, a cappella. 15c. Text and tune stamp this a superior work 
for girls’ chorus; easy, repetitious, and like all spirituals, 
dramatic. @e (6) Oh! Rise An’ Shine, arr. by George W. Kemmer. 
SATB, accomp’d. 15c. Harry Burleigh’s fiftieth anniversary 
at St. George’s, NYC, fittingly commemorated by his choir- 
master. Tune is set mostly unison or two-part, with descant 
to high B-flat; “rise and shine, and give God the glory.” 

—D. Sterling Wheelwright 

Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia 

(1) To Music, by William M. Felton. SATB. 12c. Number 
moves rapidly, though marked andante. Reaches a good climax. 
Would be of use as a song ‘for special occasions. @ (2) Sing a 
Song of Sailors, by Gustav Klemm. TBB. 12c. Very good in 
text, melody and rhythm. It is published as “a bit of nautical 
nonsense” and would appeal to boys. It is fine to find such 
material written for one tenor and two bass parts. e (3) Vaca- 
tion Song, by William Baines. SAB. 10c. Regular rhythm 
makes this a number of solidity. Would be good for beginning 
or small groups. @ (4) Song of the Flag, by Gustay Klemm. 
SATB. 12c. The patriotic, martial idea. Chord changes pro- 
vide only interest. Expect more from this composer. @ (5) 
Processional, by George Le Roy Lindsay. SATB. 12c. Could 
be used as special event number, interest centers in words of 
text. —R. B. H. 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 

(1) Choral Procession, by Richard Kountz. SATB, 25c. Or- 
chestration on rental. Glorious song of exaltation which opens 
with a rousing baritone solo. Text is particularly appropriate 
today. « Alleluja, Christ Is Risen, by F. Campbell-Watson. 
SATB, accomp’d. 18c. Extraordinary “out-of-the-beaten-path” 
type of Easter number. Mood sepulchral. Difficult. —G. G. 
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antatas and Opercttas... 
School Musical Fvents 








SNOW WHITE AND 
THE SEVEN DWARFS 


AN OPERETTA FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM and 
GEORGE F. ROOT 


A steady best seller, this musical version of 
a familiar tale continues a popular favorite. 
The story is, of course, the beloved one from 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, and the action in- 
volves four attractive scenes. In addition 
to the numerous parts and choruses for 
children, there are parts each for soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, tenor, and bass. The cos- 
tumes should present no problems, and the 
music is catchy and tuneful throughout. 
Time of performance, two hours. 


Price, 75 cents 


NEAR TO 
NATURE’S HEART 


CANTATA FOR TWO-PART TREBLE VOICES 
THE VERSE AND MUSIC SELECTED BY W. F. SEE 


Here is a cantata tuneful and simple to 
sing. Entirely novel from a creative point 
of view, it is a composite of works by such 
composers as Costa, Hammond, Hawley, 
Mendelssohn, and others. There are solos 
and duets of medium range. Time of per- 


formance, thirty minutes. 


Price. 60 cents 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 


CANTATA FOR MIXED VOICES 
By A. J. GANTVOORT 


This cantata, with its fine text by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, provides fine ma- 
terial for school use. Due to the facts that 
it commemorates an important historical 
event, and the music is appropriate, tune- 
ful, and most singable, it serves as an ideal 
program number for any season of the 
school year. The score throughout is aptly 
designed for young voices, in both the solo 
and choral parts, and the whole is marked 
with an appeal for listeners and singers 
alike. There are solo assignments for so- 
prano, contralto, tenor, and bass. Time of 
performance, 20 minutes. 
Price, 75 cents 


THE RETURN 
OF PROSERPINA 


CANTATA FOR GIRLS’ VOICES 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


This cantata is intended for use either as a 
straight choral work for girls’ voices, or as 
a stage presentation with action, in which 
case the scenic requirements are limited. 
Mrs. Gaynor’s engaging music has been set 
to an imaginative text by Alice C. D. Riley. 
which, in turn, was founded on Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s The Pomegranate Seeds. The 
choruses lie within a comfortable range for 
younger voices, and there are solo designa- 
tions for soprano and contralto. Hints on 
stage production are included. Time of 
performance, thirty minutes. 

Price, 60 cents 





* THE JOHN CHURCH CO. + 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Citations for Home Front Service 





HROUGH the courtesy of the Music 

Education Exhibitors Association, 
the Music War Council of America was 
represented at the biennial meeting of the 
Music Educators National Conference in 
st. Louis, March 2-8, and delegates from 
all parts of the country heard the thrill- 
ing story of the “Music at War” activi- 
ties of the school bands, orchestras, and 
choral groups upon which the Council has 
conferred distinguished service citations. 
They heard, too, how their own school 
musicians may qualify for this national 
honor, and how they may make applica- 
tion for citation awards if their wartime 
musical activities are already deserving 
of recognition. 

Hundreds of school music supervisors 
and instrumental and vocal directors re- 
turned home resolved to have their school 
music organizations achieve MWCA ci- 
tation recognition before the end of the 
present school year. 

Meanwhile, the number of school music 
groups cited has steadily grown with the 
addition, between February 15 and Marcel 
31, of another forty-five instrumental 
and choral groups to the already impos- 
ing list of school music organizations 
honored for their outstanding records of 
wartime musical service and previously 
listed in the JourNAL. With more and 
more school musicians coming in for their 
share of recognition, public notice given 
the role of music in the “Schools at War” 
program has increased proportionately. 

Music educators in those communities 
where musical participation in the local 


Associations (which sanctions and ap- 
proves all school awards granted) by 
using the official survey blank, as its use 
greatly simplifies the investigation of the 
war service records of the school music 
groups proposed for citation awards. 
Following are the school music organi- 
zations which the MWCA Citation Com- 
mittee and NSBOVA Executive Council 
have approved for citation awards since 


February 15, 1944. —H.C. F. 


ILLINOIS: Rockton Ho - No- Ne- Gah 
Community High School Band and Chorus, 
Adelaide F. Ewing, director, and head of 
musie department. 


INDIANA: Muncie—Central Senior High 
School Band and Robed Choir, Ernest H. 
Boyer, director of band, Glen Stepleton, 
director of choir and head of music depart- 
ment. 


KENTUCKY: Mayfield — Mayfield High 
School Band, Orchestra and Chorus, Josiah 
Darnall, instrumental director; Miss Alex- 
ander, director of chorus. 


MICHIGAN: Flint—Northern High 
School A Cappella Choir, LeRoy W. Daniels, 
head of music department. 

Lowell-—Lowell High School PFand, Orval 
Ek. Jessup, director. 

Ludington—-Ludington High School Band 
and Orchestra, L. F. Peterson, head of 
music department. 


MISSOURI: Festus—-Festus High School 
Band and Chorus, Frank E. Iddings, direc- 
tor, and head of musie department. 

Jefferson City—St. Peter’s High School 
Band, John G. Yonkman, musie supervisor. 

Maplewood Maplewood - Richmond 
Heights High School Concert and Marching 
tands, Clarence J Best, director of music 


Mayfield—Mayfield Central School Band 
and Glee Clubs, Irene Asquith, supervisor 
of music. 

Port Jervis—Port Jervis High School 
Band, Richard Gingrich, director. 

Randolph — Randolph Central Schoo] 
Band, William Streib, director. 

Scotia—Scotia High School Band, H. 
Dudley Mairs, director, and Henry B. Nel- 
son, head of music department. 

Vestal Vestal Central School Band, 
W. O. Marvin, instrumental supervisor. 


OHIO: Columbus—Ohio State Univer- 
sity Girls’ Band, John Worley, director, 
Eugene J. Weigel, chairman of department 
of musie. 

East Cleveland—Shew High School Band, 
Milton G. Niergarth, director. 

Logan—Starr-Washington School Band, 
Choir, and Glee Club, Grace Wood, music 
teacher. 

Loudonville Loudonville High School 
Band, Wm. J. Yeager, director, and head of 
music department. 

Oberlin—Oberlin College Bands, Frank 
H. Shaw, director of conservatory of music, 
Arthur L. Williams, director of bands. 

Plain City—Plain City High Scheol Band, 
Alphonse Cincione, director. 

West Lafayette West Lafayette High 
School Band, Kenneth J. Lang, musie super- 
visor. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Vermillion—Univer- 
sity of South Dakota Band, R. T. Fulghum, 
director, and head of music department. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Barboursville—Bar- 
boursville High School Band, Joe Lusk, di- 
rector. 

Clarksburg Washington Irving High 
School Band, Henry A. Mayer, head of 
music department. 





war effort has not been recognized are education. Dunbar — Dunbar High School Band, 

urged to report the activities of their Vountain View Mountain View High Harry W. Hoffman, director. 

music organizations to the Music War School Band and Girls’ Chorus, Ruth Bot- _Hinton — Hinton High School Band, 

. : , 7 ) >. i hile kin, director, and head of music department. Wesley Moore, director. 

Council of America, 20 East Jackson gt. Lewte——Hadler Technical Hich School . _ a 

> "hies noi The IC ST. Lous adiey Lecnnicé ign schoo Huntington Central High School Glee 

Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. The MWCA Drum and Bugle Corps, Harry R. Guest, Club, Mrs. Alta C. Heinz, director. 

office will supply upon request conveni- instructor of music. farlint Marli High School I 1 . 
: : ctae - - , Mar Mz th Se sand, 

ent wartime musical activities survey Vienna Vienna High School Band, Edith E “May — ar sa 


forms for this purpose. JOURNAL readers Stanley Shaw, head of music department. ; ‘ 
. l . : Montgomery Simmons High School 


who recommend groups , tor citation NEW YORK: Hornell - Hornell High Band, Henry A. Green, head of music de- 
awards can help the citation committee School Band, Dean L. Harrington, director. partment. 


Richwood—Richwood High School Band, 


and the Executive Council of the Na- 
Frank Biletzky, band director. 


tional School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal 


Vadison——Madison Central School Band, 
Clarence A. Mizer, director. 


Mave face: mecaec and pvahjied. for Chie ascrand. P 
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Moocner’s Day, Memorial Day, Commencement 
will need program-planning very soon. Today when 
music teachers’ schedules are carrying extra-curricular 
duties to further the war effort, our One-Source Music 
Service is indeed an invaluable service. Here at Lyon & 
Healy’s you have the selection of music of every known 
publisher . . . you have, too, the guidance and counsel 
of authorities on new and standard music. Without 
obligation, they will gladly help you select your music 
and plan a well-balanced program ...... Just a few 
suggestions are listed here for a successful Commence- 
ment Program for vocal, band and orchestral groups: 


Orchestra Music 


Easy 

Small Full 
Rc ccccneenddnrnanaisceaeened $0.85 $1.25 
March Romaine—Gonoud-De Lamater............ re te 
Assembly March—De Lamater................45- teen a 
Commencement March—Hudson..............-: .60 95 
Graduation March—Latke. ......ccccccccccccccee .50 .75 

Medium 
Festival Grand March—Mendelssohn............. $1.05 $1.50 
March Royal—De Smetsky-Lake............+.+45. 1250 ll 13S 
Coronation March—Meyerbeer.............0005 85 1.25 
Entrance and March of the Peers—Sullivan....... 1.05 1.50 
Medium-Difficult 

NN I 5 aa dd Sie ae een awe $1.05 $1.50 
March and Procession of Bacchus.............++- 1.35 1.85 
Pomp and Circumstance No. 1—Elgar............ 1.75 2.50 
Reine de Saba Concert March........ccccccccees 1.35 1.85 





MUSIC SERVICE 


SIMPLIFIES YOUR 
PROGRAM PREPARATIONS 
FOR ALL 
“SPECIAL EVENTS” 








Band Music Full Sym. 
Academic Processional March—Engel........ nee $3.50 $6.50 
Coronation March—Meyerbeer............++ —— > eee 
Crown Imperial—Walton. ...........e0e000. MD....10.00 
Knights of the King—Ketelbey.............. ERPs ME vos 
Marche Noble—Bach-Lake..............++. Pe 2.00 3.25 
Pomp and Chivalry—Roberts............+6+ seanews - a 
Pomp and Circumstance No. 1 in D—Elgar..MD.... 6.00 
Processional Grand March—Reollinson....... _ eee . ae 
Swedish Coronation March—-Svendson....... Discs Qe sean 
Triumphal March—Buck-Leidzen........... MD.... 200 3.35 
War March of the Priests—Mendelssohn...... ae 1325 6}S.25 
With Honour Crowned—Ketelbey........... MD.... 3.00 5.00 

Patriotic Music 

Bemnae PAM occ cccccccccccescnseccsonsescescnccssess $0.75 
DE BE Gi ibis kee aces odan cs ontaussernsecsuneeenses 1.00 
RE Is 6b 065i 60 G.0d baste rannesébvendesasecevense 75 
Coes Gi TI BIO, oo ci ccc tcesevetcersccscsvdescees .75 
EPC TTT T Tre Tree ee RL 
Ce I III, 66 ic 000.500 e0sne 4sensecbeebecneectetes 75 
EE HE a 0 00.66 4:6 eke be dKAKREASE ROAR ORR ROR RETR REA 1.50 
Pd cence tecintnceeday seed 6S beSsdeeeabs nea .75 
Ra Tet C00 OR MMs «oo 605566. a 68600208 es ob 24s c08ECee8 1.50 
Men of the Merchant Marime......ccccccsccccccescccccces 75 
DESOCREE AIG ROMER sv. 0c cccciscccccveseseseusssenee te 
What Do You Do In The Infantry... .....ccccsccccccescece eS 


Octavo — Mixed Voices (S A T B )—Orchestral Acc. Available 


Choral Procession—Kountz......0.ccccccccccccccccccceces $0.25 
Emperor Waltz—Strauss-Reibold............0cccceccceees 25 
Glad New Day—Saint-Saens-Gaines...........00eseeeeeeees .20 
Hymnus—Fielitz-Harley—(A Cappella)............00ee000: .16 
Let All the World in Every Corner Sing—Malin............ 15 
Mighty Fortress is Our God—Bach-Damrosch.............++ 12 
Morning Hymn—Henschel...........0cceecceccecceeseees .12 
Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee (“Sleepers, Wake”)—Bach_ .15 
Omnipotence—Schubert-Spicker.........0 0c eccceeeeeeeees 15 


Pinlins BO, inn 6c ova cd ca ss dcdawesneseueseensescad $ .15 
Song of the Marching Men—Hadley—(Bass Solo)........... .20 
"Seth Ne GP I obo cccc cies secdessecerseseweees .20 


Cantatas—Mixed Voices 
Free Men Forever—An American Rhapsody—Ruben— 


De NR, on vindccavcncaotnbevescarewedeenssessseess $ .50 
World of Tomorrow—Rhapsodic Poem—Savino— 
Soprano or Tenor Solo. .........sccccccccececccesccseces Py 


Save time and money by ordering your music material from the nearest Lyon & Healy store — 


Chicago, 243 $. Wabash; Omaha—1620 Douglas St.; St. Paul—54 E. 6th St.; Rockford—330 
up N. Main St.; Davenport—113 West Third St.; Ann Arbor—508 E. Williams St.; Cleve- vee 
land—1005 Huron Rd.; Columbus—66 E. Gay St.; Dayton—105 S. Ludlow St.; 

Help the Akron — 74 Mill St.; Los Angeles — 3844 Wilshire Blvd. Help the 
Red Cross Red Cross 
to Help to Help 

Your Boys 


Your Boys 
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RUM INS 


: 





Full Instruction 
on All Percussion Instruments 


Here is the most complete instruction 
book covering ALL phases of drumming 
ever W 
and assembled by drum-famous Wm. F 
Ludwig over a period of 20 years. 
carefully posed photographs to 


ritten. All material was compiled 


with music and explanatory text 


of expert drumming and handling of 
the cymbals, bass drum, bell lyra, tam- 
bourine, castanets, concert drum, parade 


and tympani. 


Never before in drum history has so 
much valuable information been crammed 
into 72 exciting pages! 


IT TELLS 


shows how! explains 


each of the 26 standard rudiments as 
adopted by the N.A.R.D. 


Get your copy today! 
Your music dealer has it! $450 


*Cat. No. 1060 


WFL DRUM CO. 


1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 47, IIl. 


Dept. MJ 








THE 





NJOYABLE 


BAND MUSIC... 


Include these fine Mayhew Lake 
arrangements in your Library... 


TO THE COLORS (Marching 
Song) by Thomas and McNeil 


EMBLEM OF HONOR MARCH 
by Harold A. Hummer 


BLOCKBUSTER MARCH 
by Mark Wentz 


VETERANS ON PARADE 


MARCH 


by Neale Wrightman 
CORN PICKERS SWING 


(Novelty) 


by Neale Wrightman 
Piano Solo .35 


NEALE WRIGHTMAN 


Full Band .75 


PUBLISHERS 


30 W. Washington, Chicago 
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The Wartime Program in Action 





LENOIR, N. C.: Playing and march- 
ing for all manner of local causes and 
drives is not a new experience for. the 
Lenoir High School Band. The band 
members have been doing it for nearly 
twenty years. But the Fourth War Loan 
Drive and the Caldwell County schools’ 
determination to “back the attack” 
called for so much playing by the Lenoir 
musicians that they had to streamline 
their effort as never before and went 
forth to do battle on the home front in 
a way that surpassed all previous records 

even their own. Because of the gaso- 
line shortage and the small size of many 
of the auditoriums in which the band 
was called upon to play, and because 
classroom studies of the band members 
would suffer if they were all called upon 
to leave their school work every few 
days to 2 on bond selling trips, the 
band adonted a plan which took care of 
everybody and penalized nobody. Aa A 
and B band were formed, the division 
being made to place about the same ex- 
perience, skill, and ability in each. 
These two bands alternated on bond 
selling programs during the Fourth War 
loan Drive in Caldwell County. Three 
concerts at as many schools in five days 
resulted in nearly $10,000 in bond sales. 
The director of the Lenoir bands is 
James Harper. 


BOWERSVILLE, OHIO: The High 
School Chorus of Jefferson School in 
Greene County, Ohio, now has two suc- 
cessful bond rallies to its credit. The 
Bond Rally-Musical Revue staged for 
the benefit of the Fourth War Loan 
Drive on January 27 is the most recent 
one. This school is a centralized town- 
ship school with an enrollment of about 
275 students in twelve grades. Last 
year’s rally sales of $11,173 consisted of 
$8,900 worth of stamps and bonds sold 
during a pre-rally Victory Queen con- 
test, and $2,273 sold during an inter- 
mission at the patriotic program pre- 
sented by the chorus on March 11, 1943. 
This year’s plan was to sell stamps and 
bonds as admission to a musical variety 
show, and far surpassed all expectations 
by resulting in sales of $12,287.50 worth 
of bonds and stamps. 


This year’s program was a result of 
creative activity by the chorus members 
themselves. It included four scenes: 
World War I, presenting songs of 1917- 
19; an amateur hour introducing songs 
of 1920-29; a playlet in which the cast 
imitated movie stars and sang hits of 
1930-39; and a canteen scene which fea- 
tured music popular since 1940. Student 
committees took charge of all script- 
writing, selecting of music to be used, 
and arranging all stage sets, including 
painting scenery and procuring numerous 
properties. Both of these rallies have 
been under the direction of Frieda 
Meuser, local music supervisor. 


RANDOLPH, N. Y.: Every two 
weeks the entire student body of the Ran- 
dolph Central School participates in com- 
munity singing of patriotic songs. The 
songs of the various branches of the 
service are the most popular and, accord- 
ing to Lucilie M. Pollina, head of the 
music department, the project is a real 
morale builder. 


DUNBAR, W.VA.: An unusually ex- 
cellent record of wartime musical service 
has won the Music War Council’s distin- 
guished service citation for the Dunbar 
High School Band, directed by Harry W. 
Hoffman. Over one hundred performances 
are included in the band’s record of war- 
time activities, which have included every 
type of performance recommended in the 
“Schools at War” program. At the time 
of going to press, arrangements were 
pending for public presentation of the 
band’s citation award by S. H. Galperin 
of Charleston, W. Va., state chairman of 
the Music War Council. 


MAPLEWOOD, MO.: On every 
school day the Maplewood-Richmond 
Heights Senior High School Band pre- 
sents “To the Colors.” The daily cere- 
mony has served to impress upon the stu- 
dents at the school the importance of the 
band in the “Schools at War” program. 
The school bandsmen are organized into 
two units, a concert band and a marching 
band, both under the direction of Clarence 
J. Best, and have participated in many 
wartime musical activities outside the 
usual routine of the school music pro- 
gram. They have participated in send-off 
concerts at the departure of selectees for 
training camps, war bond sales campaigns, 
programs dedicating servicemen’s honor 
rolls and twice at ceremonies held in con- 
nection with the awarding of Army-Navy 
“E” flags to St. Louis County war plants. 
They have also frequently entertained 
servicemen at nearby camps and _ local 
USO centers. Both bands have been 
voted a Music War Council distinguished 
service citation in recognition of their 
patriotic use of music to aid the war ef- 
fort. The citation certificates will be pre- 
sented to the musicians at their annual 
spring concert Friday, May 12. 


VESTAL, N. Y.: Since the opening 
of school last September, the instrumental 
music department of the Vestal Central 
School has performed more than forty 
times in support of the war effort, ex- 
clusive of the many times that small en- 
semble groups and soloists have partici- 
pated in local patriotic programs. The 
band is continuing its policy of playing at 
the Vestal station whenever inductees de- 
part for the service. On many of these 
occasions the bandsmen have performed 
before sunrise and after sunset; often on 
holidays and weekends. The other activi- 
ties in which the band has participated 
have included war bond and Red Cross 
drives, community rallies, war workers’ 
concerts, greeting returning war heroes 
at the station and other events. W. O. 
Marvin is instrumental supervisor at the 
school. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: An Amer- 
ican Legion Junior Band, made up ot 
school children and organized as part ot 
the boy welfare program of the Law- 
rence Wenell Post No. 233, has played 
repeatedly for Red Cross and war relict 
drives, for the dedication of two war 
memorials and for the departure of men 
inducted into the armed forces. The group 
has also entertained servicemen at Ft. 
Snelling and Camp Savage and took part 
in a “Yanks cigarette show” in the Min- 
neapolis Municipal Auditorium. The band 
is managed and directed by Robert Black- 
stad. 
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HUNTINGTON, W. VA.: A total 
of fifteen programs for the servicemen at 
the Huntington USO center, three of 
them in a single week in March, have 
highlighted the wartime musical activi- 
ties of the Huntington Central High 
School Glee Club, directed by Mrs. Alta 
C. Heinz. The club has participated in 
three radio programs, one during the 
Fourth War Loan drive and two during 
the Red Cross War Fund drive. It has 
introduced many new songs and has dur- 
ing the past year and a half helped to 
stir interest in all types of war cam- 
paigns, including, besides the Red Cross 
and bond drives, the collection of paper, 
tin and other salvage materials. The 
group keeps a record of its former mem- 
bers in the service and sends letters and 
song sheets to them. Two former mem- 
bers are directing singing groups at the 
Army camps at which they are stationed. 


PORT JERVIS, N. Y.: The wartime 
activities of the Port Jervis High School 
Band have proved so popular that the 
band has increased in size since Pear! 
Harbor. Seventy-five per cent of its 
members are under fifteen years of age. 
The “music at war” program of the band 
has included playing for monthly cere- 
monies staged for departing draftees, for 
the Third and Fourth War Loan drives, 
for all local patriotic parades and has 
given monthly inorale concerts since Jan- 
uary. The group played a special concert 
last summer for the District Scout Jubi- 
lee held in Port Jervis. A dance band 
made up of members of the school band 
played for dances given for servicemen 
about to be inducted and also for dances 
given for men on furlough. The director 
of the band is Richard Gingrich. 


MUNCIE, IND.: The Central High 
School Band and Robed Choir of Muncie 
have participated in fifty patriotic pro- 
grams since the United States’ entry into 
the war, including the dedication of the 
Delaware County honor roll, a series of 
eight war bond and stamp sales, a pro- 
gram honoring the Indiana State Guard, 
numerous concerts honoring men in the 
armed forces, and civic events sponsored 
by the American Legion, YMCA, Lions 
Club and other organizations. The total 
estimated attendance at the programs in 
which the Muncie school musicians took 
part was 65,000. The head of the music 
department and director of the choir is 
Glen A. Stepleton and the director of the 
band is Ernest H. Boyer. 


© 


Communication Arts. Eleven national 
teacher organizations collaborated with 
the United States Office of Education in 
the preparation of a handsome booklet 
devoted to the communication arts, says 
U. S. Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker, in announcing the re- 
lease of the booklet. “This pamphlet 
suggests ways in which teachers of the 
communication arts can further serve 
the high-school program’s wartime ob- 
jectives. The handbook represents the 
voluntary coédperative efforts of the na- 
tional teachers organizations in the 
communication art fields.” The Music 
Educators National Conference is one of 
the eleven groups represented. The book 
supplements the basic High-School Vic- 
tory Corps handbook issued some time 
ago. Every music teacher should have 
a copy, and every high-school superin- 


tendent and principal should have a 
copy on his or her desk. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., price 25c per copy. 25 per cent 
discount in lots of 100. Ask for “The 
Communication Arts and the High- 
School Victory Corps.” 


April, Nineteen Forty-four 








IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


for Woodwind Instruments 





FLUTE STUDIES 
Seven Daily Exercises 


6868-5—By M. A. Reichert, Op. 5................ $1.00 
SOLO FLUTE WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT 
Solo & 
Title Composer Piano 


Largo, from New World 
Symphony ..Anton Dvorak  .50 

2 88 Ea J. S. Bach 1.50 
New and Revised Edition by Emil Eck 

Adagio Lamentoso, from Symphony 
Pathetique, Op. 74....P. Tschaikowsky  .90 
Allegro Con Grazia, from Symphony 
Pathetique, asl 74... Tschaikowsky  .90 

P. 






eS ne X. Laube  .75 
SOLO FLUTE WITHOUT 
ACCOMPANIMENT 
Distant Voices........... ..J. Lemmone_ .40 


SOLO FLUTE. ‘WITH STRING 
ORCHESTRA ACCOMPANIMENT 
Andante in C (K. V. 315)........... W. A. Mozart 
(Solo flute with 2 violins, viola, cello 
and bass, oboes, F horns, Bb cornets, 
Bb clarinets and score). Solo and piano 
$.75; Solo with string and wind or- 
chestra parts $2.00; score alone $.50. 

Concerto No. 1 (G Major) (K. 
| Eat eee werner Ww. A. Mozart 
(Solo flute with 2 violins, viola, cello 
and bass, oboes, F horns, Bb cornets, 
Bb clarinets and score.) Solo and piano 
$1.50; Solo with string and wind oi 
chestra parts and score $5.00; Score 
alone $2.50. 

Concerto No. 2 (D Major) (K. AL 

ee sie A. Mozart 
(Solo flute with . violins, go cello 
and bass, oboes, F horns, Bh cornets, 
Bb clarinets and score.) Solo and piano 
$1.50; Solo with string and wind or- 
chestra parts and score $5.00; Score 
alone $2.50. 


TWO FLUTES WITHOUT 
ACCOMPAINMENT 
Fifteen Two-Part Inventions.J. S. Bach 1.50 
SOLO Bh CLARINET WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT 
Largo, from New World 


Symphony... -Anton Dvorak  .50 
Concerto, ‘wool 107° "Cor A 

Clarinet)... ..W. A. Mozart 1.50 
Romanza 

Appassionata..............C. M. Von Weber  .60 | 


Cancao Sertaneja (A 
Rustic Song)... 

Mood of the Hills. _ 

A Clown Festival... 


Maurits Kesnar _ .60 
Maurits Kesnar_ .75 


Premiere Etude de Concours..A. S. Petit 1.00 | 


ae P. X. Laube- .75 
SOLO Eb ALTO CLARINET WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


Mood of the Hills........ 


Concertino... 


.Camargo Guarnieri  .75 


.Maurits Kesnar _ .60 | 


SOLO Bb BASS CLARINET WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT 

A Clown Festival.............. Maurits Kesnar_ .75 

SOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE WITH 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 

Largo, from New World 
Symphony........-.---..--..----d Anton 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
i 2) eee Rollinson  .75 
(Eb Alto or Baritone Saxophone) 


SOLO OBOE WITH PIANO 


Dvorak _ .50 


ACCOMPANIMENT 
Concerto for Oboe.................. W. A. Mozart 2.50 
Largo, from New World 
Sy mphony...............-.---.......Anton Dvorak  .50 


Cancao ee “ Rustic 
Song).. “ .(Camargo Guarnieri .75 


SOLO ENGLISH HORN WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


Largo, from New World 
Symphony... Dvorak  .50 


SOLO BASSOON WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT 
Largo, from New World 
Symphony...................- 
Romanza 
Appassionata...............C. M. Von Weber  .60 
Allegro from Sonata 
Pathetique...... L. 
A Clown Festiva 


Anton 


.Anton Dvorak _ .50 







Van Beethoven 1.00 
.Maurits Kesnar_ .75 
eaied F. David 1.25 

.90 


..Francisco Braga 


“ STUDIES FOR BASSOON 
Bassoon Studies for Beginners, Op. 8, Book 1 


6729—By J. Weissenbornr.........-....--cssesa-- $1.25 
ENSEMBLES FOR WIND AND STRINGS 
Quartette in A Major 
(¢¢_ ee W. A. Mozart 1.50 
(Flute, violin, viola and cello) 
Quartette in C Major 
A. Mozart 1.50 


oo ease W 
(Flute, violin, viola and cello) 


Quartette in D Major 
(K 2}... ...W. A. Mozart 1.50 
(Flute, violin, “viola and cello) 

Three Quartettes, Op. 8, Nos. 1, 
9" 9 ieemaets ante J. C. Bach 3.00 
(Flute (or oboe) or Bb clarinet, violin, 
viola and cello) 

ne, IN. EEE Karl Stamitz 2.00 


(Bb clarinet or oboe, violin, viola and 
cello) 
ENSEMBLES FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 
Trio in A, Op. 59 


Toada... 


(3 clarinets and score).............. Kummer 1.75 
Trio in G, Op. 24 

(3 clarinets and score).............. Kummer 2.00 
Trio in C, Op. 53 

3 clarinets and score).............. Kummer 2.25 
Menuei from First 

Symphony.................-. L. Van Beethoven 1.50 


(Flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and score) 


Ask for Complete Catalog No. 4 and 5 (Woodwind Music) 





THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO.., Inc. 


Hyde Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts 





When writing to advertisers, 


please mention the Music EpucaTors JOURNAL 














WM. S. HAYNES 
FLUTES! PICCOLOS! CLARINETS! 


Sterling Silver! 


Sterling Value! 


Sterling Craftsmanship! 


In a word: 


PERFECTION! 


Expert repairing all makes 


WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY, 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Wextrcises 


IN UNISON FOR BAND OR ORCHESTRA 





by 


GROVER C. YAUS 


and 


ROY M. MILLER 


Designed expressly for teaching 


DIVISION OF MEASURE — TEMPOS 
and RHYTHMS with WARMUP — 
TUNEUP and 
SCALE EXERCISES 


Instrumentation 


C INSTRUMENTS 
Violin, C Flute, Oboe, Marimba 


Bh INSTRUMENTS 
Clarinet, Cornet, Bass Clarinet, Tenor 
Saxophone, Baritone Treble Clef 


Eb INSTRUMENTS 
E, Clarinet, Alto Clarinet, Alto Saxo- 
phone, Baritone Saxophone, Alto Horn 


F INSTRUMENTS 


French Horn 


Db INSTRUMENTS 
D> Piccolo, Dh Flute 


BASS CLEF INSTRUMENTS 
Celle String Bass, Bassoon, Trombone, 
Baritone, Euphonium, E> Tuba, B> 
Tuba 


ALTO CLEF INSTRUMENTS 
Viola 


PERCUSSION 


Bass Drum, Snare Drum, Traps 


CONDUCTOR 


Piano 
Any Book 60c< 
»> Piano—$1.00 
To acquaint you with this excellent 
publication and as an inducement to 
purchase additional parts at regular 
prices, we offer you one copy of the 


Piano (Cond.) at the Special Price of 
25c. 


BOOSEY-HAWKES-BELWIN, INC. 


43 W. 23RD ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 




















When writing to advertise ’s, please 
mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL 





Teach both harmonic knowledge and 
in-tune playing in one learning process 


= BAND IN TUNE 
by George Frederick McKay 
and Chester Duncan 
Send inquiry to 


H, T. FITZSIMONS CO. 








23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 








Walter Damrosch rates the transcrip- 
tion for string orchestra (with harp 
ad libitum) of Richard Wagner's 
Albumblatt, by C. E. LeMassena, ‘A 
charming work.’—Musical Courier writes 
“Finely orchestrated, shows the real 
musician's skill.”"——The work has been 
played by outstanding orchestras and 
published by Harmonia Edition, 202 W. 
83rd St., New York 24. (Score & pts. 
$1.25; extras @ 15c.) Catalog free. 
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Singing Teachers 


Organize 





PR ye~wr> the recent MTNA convention 
in Cincinnati there was organized the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. The significance of this new organi- 
zation to the whole field of vocal educa- 
tion is indicated in articles two and three 
of its constitution, which are here printed : 


ARTICLE Il.—OBJECT 

The object of this organization shall be: (1) 
To establish and maintain the highest stand- 
ards of ethical principles and practices in the 
profession. (2) To establish and maintain the 
highest possible standards of competence in 
the voice-teaching profession, to conduct and 
encourage research and to disseminate result- 
ing infec: mation to the profession at large, and 
to enco age effective coéperation among vocal 
teachers for their protection, welfare and ad- 
vancement. 

ARTICLE IIIl.—MEMBERSHIP 

Any man or woman actively engaged in 
the teaching of singing, who has had adequate 
training and experience to qualify him or her 
as a teacher, and who is of good professional 
and personal repute, is eligible to membership. 

All applications for membership shall be 
passed upon by a membership committee, ap- 
pointed by the president and under the super- 
vision of the ofhcial board, who will pass upon 
each application upon recommendation by the 
membership committee. Each application for 
membership must be sponsored by two mem- 
bers of the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. In cases where the applicant lacks 
such sponsorship for any reason, the mem- 
bership committee shall make an _ investiga- 
tion as to his eligibility, and if the decision 
is favorable shall assure sponsorship. 


“The need for a national organization 
to bring all progressive voice teachers of 
the United States into closer relationship, 
and provide machinery for interchange of 
pedagogic ideas has long been felt,” said 
one of the officers of the new Association. 

“Almost two years ago, ways and means 
for its launching were discussed by prom- 
inent teachers of New York and Chicago, 
and a joint committee, representing the 
American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 
ing, the New York Singing Teachers 
Association and the Chicago Singing 
Teachers Guild, was formed to prepare a 
constitution and suggest a plan of organi- 
zation. This committee did its work so 
well that it was possible, at Cincinnati, 
to accomplish the formal organization of 
the Association in two luncheon sessions. 
Either in person or by proxy, 118 teachers 
from nineteen states participated in the 
voting. These charter members were re- 
cruited from members of the three groups 
represented by the joint committee, aug- 
mented by a number of teachers from 
other cities who were invited and vouched 
for by the committee.” 

The executive officers, elected for two 
years, are: President—John C. Wilcox, 
Chicago; vice-president—Homer Mowe, 
New York; secretary— Walter Allen 
Stults, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton; treasurer—Carl Gutekunst, New 
York; registrar—Grace Leslie, New 
York. 

The constitution calls for the election 
of regional vice-presidents, each to rep- 
resent and organize the teachers in his 
section, and for twelve representatives at 
large. Not all of these could be elected 
at the Cincinnati meeting, since it was 
felt that more study should be given to 
the plan for dividing the country into 
sections. The MENC organization plan 
was made the pattern, but some revisions 
are contemplated to meet the needs of the 
NATS. Leon Carson of New York was 


The 
University of Wisconsin 


School of Music 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 24 — August 18 


Undergraduate and graduate 
courses in 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
MUSIC THEORY 
MUSICOLOGY 
ORCHESTRA — BAND — 
CHORUS 


Fifteenth Annual Wisconsin 
Music Clinic 


and 
Church and Choral Music 


Conference 


July 10-20 
JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 
FATHER VINCENT DONOVAN 
Davi Hucu Jones 


Vocal technic, conducting. 
choir rehearsals, 
organ repertoire, 
liturgical music 


For detailed information 
address 


LeLanp A. Coon, Acting Dir. 
School of Music Summer Session 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 

















elected vice-president for the Eastern sec- 
tion; Richard De Young of Chicago for 
the Central division, Clifford Bair of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., for the Southeast- 
ern, J. Oscar Miller of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., for the Southern, and Albert Luk- 
ken of Tulsa, Okla., for the Southwestern. 
Regional vice-presidents for the remaining 
sections and representatives at large will 
be elected by the official board, as em- 
powered by vote of the charter members. 

President Wilcex and other leaders in 
this movement have expressed their be- 
lief that, through intermembership and 
mutual participation in clinical confer- 
ences, there can and should be established 
greater codperation between the voice 
teachers outside the public and parochial 
schools and the teachers of vocal activi- 
ties within them. As Mr. Wilcox ex- 
pressed it: “We voice teachers should 
have more complete knowledge about the 
training of adolescent voices and the 
school music teachers should have more 
complete knowledge of vocal laws and 
pedagogy. We can learn from each other 
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to the mutual advantage of teachers in 
both fields. It is my sincere hope that, 
through the facilities of our new National 
Association, we shall be able to bring 
about such codperation between its voice 
specialist members and those teachers in 
the schools who guide vocal activities of 
boys and girls.” 





Ensemble Playing 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-FOUR 





and sextets, also multiple groups—so that 
almost the entire clarinet section or entire 
brass section may play together as 
separate units. Success in training so 
many players simultaneously is made pos- 
sible only by the use of competent student 
coaches and directors. Two days each 
week I have these student directors take 
ensembles out of the band for rehearsal 
in separate rooms. At certain times I 
change places with the student director, 
who will work with the band while I 
coach the ensemble. At the present 
moment we have at least five ensembles 
ready to perform in public, and I am 
starting a new group each week. By the 
middle of next semester nearly every 
band player will be a member of a small 
group. My student directors get their 
best training at my home, where they 
coach ensembles under my supervision. 
The young folks enjoy coming to the 
home, and once a group is well organized 
this way, it usually holds together for the 
remainder of the year. The most satis- 
factory part of ensemble work is that, 
once started, it grows of its own momen- 
tum. Furnish the players good leader- 
ship, varied repertoire, and public recog- 
nition and their interest will not wane.” 

Any music teacher or administrator 
who has experienced the thrill of per- 
forming chamber music, or who has wit- 
nessed the pleasure which other per- 
formers get from it, will endeavor to find 
a place in the curriculum for the meeting 
of such groups, particularly those groups 
of talented students who will gain the 
most from it. 


Steps in Organization of Instrumental 
Ensembles 


(1) Choose the personnel and instru- 
mentation of the group—students whom 
you think will work well together. 


(2) Select suitable music. One direc- 
tor’s suggestion is to have five diversified 
numbers in the folio—some difficult, some 
serious and some just plain fun. 


(3) Appoint a student leader for each 
ensemble. 


(4) Plan the rehearsal times and 
places. 

(5) Set the aim or goal for each 
group. Perhaps it is a public perform- 
ance on a certain date. 


(6) Set up a plan of regular faculty 
coaching at certain intervals. 


Note: This is the second article sup- 
plied by the MENC Committee on Instru- 
mental Ensembles. The author requests 
that appreciation for helpful su«gestions be 
expressed to John Stehn, a member of the 
Committee, and to J. Irving Tallmadge. 
chairman of the Committee (and also‘ chair- 
man of the Instrumental Ensembles Music 
Selection Committee of the National School 
Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations). 
Special acknowledgment is also made by 
Mr. Waln to the other members of the 
Committee : Charles S. Hayward, vice- 
chairman ; Eldon Ardrey, Anna W. Johann- 
sen, George Kyme, Newell H. Long, Roy 
M. Miller, Harold Rothert, Vernon E. 
Spaulding, Lawrence Taylor, Himie Voxman, 
Josephine Quarles. 
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WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


A Manpower Shortage in your Choral Groups? 


New and timely choruses for joyful singing 
in Two- and Three-Part Arrangements 


No. TWO-PART Price 
616 Tales from the Vienna Woods... .............. Strauss-Gibb _............ s* a 
617 Artist’s Life -......... eebinaibiskciochichiatenseeeoeal Strauss-Gibb _.............. 15 
625 Vienna Life -.......... et eae Strauss-Gibb __.............. 15 
GID “WO EROOGID ~22..2..esicsncinccccsecenseess..., Arditi-Gibb _........... 5 ee 
621 How Long Wilt Thou mn Me?....... ...Bach-Frazee ................- a 
, ig, "aR elle ec eiih Peseen Peer A Robert L. Simes............ mi 
510 Waltz of the Flowers........... oe Se ll eee a2 ,' 
330 Czecho-Slovakian Dance Song... Son ii bale ea Bole acs ee «§ «<2 
607 I’m Proud to be an American.................... Robert W. Gibb............ 12 
256 Dear Land of Home....... SOE Ren enor Jean Sibelius ............. . «wa 
THREE-PART (SSA) 
596 The Whistling Girl........................ aavceese ohits L. W. Fiamey...... . wae 
618 Lonely Mountain............... Kdacnielecous ...... ....Katherine K. Davis...... 15 
628 Now Breaks the Dawn............... ~~ St. Saens-Gibb ...... ae 
629 Give Peace in Our Time........ seasccsssasess so CE: We GOW..... to 
622 Artist’s Life.................. eel RES. Strauss-Gibb _............... 5 


Sample Copies and complete list of ‘wood OCTAVO SERIES sent on request 


THE B. FK. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


88 ST. STEPHEN STREET BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 

















EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarpb Hanson, Director 
RayMonpD Whitson, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 26—AUGUST 4, 1944 


FALL SESSION 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1944—MAY 26, 1945 


For further information address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 

















STANDARD 


CANCIONES RUMBAS JOROPOS 

CORRIDOS SONES MILONGAS 

ZAMBAS BOLEROS SAMBAS 

TANGOS RANCHERAS CONGAS 

MARCHAS VALSAS 
Educational Division 


Southern Music Publishing Company, Inc. 


1619 Broadway NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL ORCHESTRA NOVELTIES 


EY eh Ss 6s ta6oenedeceecs OVERTURE ON Necro THEMES 
Score $5.00—Parts $7.50 
_, | | S  ° Seer SENTIMENTAL RHAPSODY 


Score $3.00—Parts $2.50 


W. GRANT STILL. . .ScHerzo, from “Afro-American Symphony” 


Piano Score 30c—Parts $1.50 


W. GRANT STILL..... in dati ec ina‘nnditeae Waid SUMMERLAND 
Piano Score 30c—Parts $1.50 
DEEMS TAYLOR...... DepicaTion, from “Thru Looking Glass” 
Score $1.50—Parts $2.00 
DEEMS TAYLOR........... ... BALLET Music, from “Casanova” 
Seore $3.50—Parts $10.00 
es WED Ws wo vcicccccnccecd CHURCH IN THE VALLEY 
Piano Score 30c—Parts $1.50 
MORTIMER WILSON...... a Te My Country 
Score $3.00—Parts $3.50 
MORTIMER WILSON................ ieisibid eet OverrurE “1849” 


Piano Score $1.56—Parts $3.00 
Publications of Character 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








A 120-pp. guide to achievement in choral work, just published: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CHORAL EXPRESSION 


HAYES M. FUHR 
Cloth-bound $2.00 


Mr. Fuhr, Director of the Conservatory, Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr., has set 
down in a concise and lucid analysis the experience of thirty exciting years as a 
teacher and choral conductor. Helpful guidance to the young conductor is the 
theme of this excellent book which should grace the library of every music 


educator. 
ORDER FROM 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS ° LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


— 











Announcing the Eighth Season 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL MUSICIANS 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, RICHMOND, KY. 


5 WEEKS — JUNE 18 TO JULY 22 
Band @ Orchestra @ Ensembles @ Instrumental Classes 


Only $60.00 


For Instruction, Board, Room, and Recreation 
COMPETENT STAFF f EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
Private Lessons at 75c to $1.00 Each Extra 
For Details write James E. VAN Peursem, Director 





In THE Beautirut Biug Grass Recion or KENTUCKY 
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Bibliography of 


Research 





= National Committee on Biblio- 
graphy of Research Projects and 

Theses has recently resurveyed the edu- 
cational institutions of the United States 
in order to bring up to date its list of 
completed research studies in music edu- 
cation. This list now contains about one 
thousand titles of studies completed since 
1932, and represents reports by eighty-five 
schools in thirty-one states and Hawaii. 
The report will be published by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa within the next few 
weeks, and will be distributed by the 
headquarters office of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference. 

The Committee has made every effort 
to cover all educational institutions where 
it is known that research in music edu- 
cation is done. However, it may be pos- 
sible that, for one reason or another, some 
worthwhile studies have not been secured. 
With this thought in mind, the Committee 
has requested the JouRNAL to print the 
names of educational institutions which 
are now represented on the Committee’s 
list of research studies in music education. 
If there are other schools which have 
such studies, it is requested that their 
representatives kindly send as soon as 
possible the title, author, date, and if con- 
venient a short summary of each study, 
to the Chairman of the Committee, Wil- 
liam Larson, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, New York. 

Following are the names of the institu- 
tions thus far represented in the Com- 
mittee’s report: 

Arizona—University of Arizona; California— 
College of the Pacific, Redlands University, 
Stanford University, University of California 
at Berkeley, University of California at Los 
Angeles, University of Southern California; 
Colorado—Colorado State College of Education, 
University of Colorado, University of Denver, 
Western State College of Colorado; Florida— 
University of Miami; Hawaii—University of 
Hawaii; Idaho—State Normal School, Univer- 
sity of Idaho; Ilinois--Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Illinois State Normal University, Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Northwestern University, 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois; 
Indiana—DePauw University, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music; 
lowa—State University of Iowa; Kansas— 
Hutchinson Junior College, Kansas_ State 
Teachers College, McPherson College, Mount 
St. Scholastica College, University of Kansas; 
Kentucky—University of Kentucky; Louisiana 

Louisiana State University, Southeastern 
Louisiana College; Maryland—Peabody Con- 
servatory; Massachusetts—Boston University; 
Michigan—Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture, Nazareth College, University of Michigan, 
Wayne University; Minnesota—University of 
Minnesota; Missouri—Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, University of Missouri, Web- 
ster College; Nebraska—Hastings College, Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska; New Mexico—FEastern New Mexico 
College; New York—Teachers College, of Co- 
lumbia University, Eastman School of Music, 
New York University, Syracuse University; 
North Carolina—Duke University; North Da- 
kota—University of North Dakota; Ohie—Ohio 
State University, University of Cincinnati, 
Western Reserve University; Oklahoma—Col- 
ored Agricultural and Normal University, 
Langston University; Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, University of Okla- 
homa; Oregon—College of Education; Penn- 
sylvania—Duquesne University, Pennsylvania 
State College, Temple University, University 
of Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh; 
Tennessee—George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Southwestern College; Texas—Incarnate 
Word College, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Our Lady of the Lake College, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Southwest 
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Texas State Teachers College, Southwestern 
University, Sul Ross State Teachers College, 
Trinity University; Utah—Brigham - Young 
University, University of Utah; Vermont— 
University of Vermont; Washington—Seattle 
Pacific College, State College of Washington, 
University of Washington, Western Washing- 
ton College of Education; Wisconsin—Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 





Music Edueators 
of Mexico 





N NINETEEN FORTY-TWO, Luis Sandi, 
canes of music education in the Re- 
public of Mexico, was invited by the Pan 
American Union to attend the biennial 
meeting of the Music Educators National 
Conference in Milwaukee. As a result of 
this experience at Milwaukee and subse- 
quent visits to several school systems in 
the United States where he made a care- 
ful study of music education departments, 
Sr. Sandi upon returning to Mexico be- 
gan to lay plans for the formal organi- 
zation of an association comparable to 
the MENC. 

Accordingly, in February 1944, a con- 
vocatoria or conference of music educa- 
tors of the entire Republic was called by 
the Secretary of Public Education of 
Mexico. The Conference was held in the 
Palacio de Bellas Artes in Mexico City 
and lasted from February 7 to 12. All 
problems pertinent to the teacning of 
music in the schools in Mexico were dis- 
cussed at the week-long meeting, in which 
participated all music interests of the Re- 
public, including over 250 music education 
delegates representing practically all of 
the States of the country, as well as lead- 
ing composers, conductors, and general 
educators. 

At the end of the convocatoria, formal 
steps were taken to complete an official 
organization for the music education pro- 
fession of Mexico. Officers of the new 
National Association of Music Educators 
of Mexico are as follows: President— 
Luis Sandi; vice-president—Manuel M. 
Ponce; secretary—Dr. Jesus C. Romero; 
assistant secretaries—Eduardo Hernandez 
Moncada; Fernando Gonzalez Peijia; 
Manuel Lopez Tapia; treasurer—Senorita 
Maria Bonilla; members of executive 
committee—Blas Galindo; Pedro Mich- 
aca; Joaquin Amparan. 

In the announcement regarding the es- 
tablishment of the Mexican Association 
received from President Luis Sandi, the 
last paragraph says: “Como Presidente 
de esta Sociedad me es grato espresar a 
usted los fervientes deseos de que una 
amplia corriente de cooperacién se estab- 
leza entre esta Sociedad y la Music Edu- 
cators National Conference.” 

In other words, our colleagues in Mex- 
ico want to codperate with the MENC 
and its affiliates—and in turn we can most 
heartily say we want to codperate with 
them, at the same time expressing the 
fervent hope that this is only the begin- 
ning of a long and close relationship be- 
tween the two organizations. It is also 
our hope that, as time goes on, other 
American Republics will set up similar 
music education organizations with ‘which 
we may join hands in an ever widening 
circle of nations having common interest 
in music and music education. 

[Note: Sr. Sandi, president of the 
newly organized National Association of 
Music Educators of Mexico, is an associ- 
ate of the Editorial Board of the Music 
Epucators JOURNAL. | 
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BAND MUSIC for GU Occasions. 


Full Symphonic 





Band 
-_,§a. Fervent Is My Longing......... 
Bach-Cailliet) }. Organ Fugue in G Minor....... 3.00 
Cailliet, L—Memories of Stephen Foster......... 3.00 
Cailiiet, L.—Strains from Erin...........ccceeee> 3.00 
Cailliet, L..—Variations on ‘Pop! Goes the Weasel” 3.50 
Dvorak-Cailliet—Humoresque ..............006. 2.00 
Zimmer, E.—Saga Overture.........0...ccceee; 3.50 
Tschaikowsky-Lake—Russian Dance............ 2.50 
p ja. Adoramus Te ............ 
Palestrina-Harvey ee I a gt 2.00 
Franck-Harvey—Panis Angelicus ............... 2.00 
Berlioz-McKay—Procession to the Scaffold....... 2.50 
White, Paul—-College Caprice.................. 2.00 
Purcell-Boss—The Golden Sonata............... 4.00 
NEW!  Bortniansky-Harvey—Cherubim Song.... 2.00 
MARCHES 

Sternfeld, H.—Fighting Yanks.................. 75 
Minnichbach, L. F.—United Flags............... 75 
University of Pennsylvania Songs............... 75 
Goldman, E. F.—Franklin Field................. 75 
Peery, R. R.—America, My Wondrous Land...... 75 
NEW! Wilson, H. L.—The General Ulio March... 1.00 
NEW! Wilson, H. L.—The Gen. Eisenhower March 1.00 


1716 Sansom Street 


Published by 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, INC. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Band 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.50 
3.50 
5.50 
4.00 


3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
3.50 
6.00 
3.50 
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featuring over 600 events and 
ages in five different fields of 


ancient to modern times. Send 











MAIL the Coupon— 


and we'll send you on approval the 


NEW Student's Edition of the famous 
HISTORICAL PANORAMA CHART 


and showing time relationships from 


copy today—it's something you'll want 
for classroom use. Check in space pro- 
vided if you want the complete story 
about the large chart. (No obligation.) 


person- 
learning 


for your 





+ 


TODAY! 


PAUL A. SCHMITT MUSIC CO., Minneapolis 


Send at once on approval the new Student's Edition of the 


HISTORICAL PANORAMA with Current Events Work Chart (50c). 
[] (Check at left if you wish story about large chart. No obligation.) 


MEJ-4-44 


= Daud fh Schuitt Mase 0a 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA . 


MAIL 
88 SOUTH TENTH STREET 


= 
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I 
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| 
ia: OUTSTANDING 
Bagi WORKS FOR 
TWO PIANOS FOUR HANDS 


(Prices quoted are for a set of 2 copies) 














BUSONI-MOZART 


Duettino Concertante .......... $2.50 
De FALLA-KOVACS 
Spanish Dance No. 1.......... 2.00 


FRANCK-GRUEN 


Prelude, Fugue and Variation.. 2.50 


FRESCOBALDI- 
CASSADO-BERKOWITZ 


DE Hiaccibandeenkekunea ts 1.50 
GERSHWIN-REISER 

eee 1.25 
GLIERE-GRUEN 

Russian Sailors’ Dance......... 1.50 
HINDEMITH 

EN, 6.6:0:300400uereddenaeane 3.00 
JOSTEN, W. 

ED nc ca waninwisweuewa 2.50 
MacDOWELL-GRUEN 

Pclonaise, Op. 46, No. 12...... 1.50 
MENDELSSOHN-GRUEN 

On Wings of Song............ 1.25 
MOSZKOWSKI-REDDICK 

Caprice Espagnol ............. 2.00 


MOZART-BUSONI 


Fantasy for a Musical Clock... 1.50 


STRAVINSKY 


I 6 ie ard nde a wane ara 2.00 
STRAVINSKY-DAHL 
Danses Concertantes .......... 3.50 


VILLA-LOBOS- 
WHITTEMORE & LOWE 
Moreninha from “A Prole do 
DPE. Br veciavavevecands 1.50 


WEINBERGER 
Polka and Fugue from 
UES taro oa ose oe 2.50 


Ask for our 
Orchestral, Choral, Instrumental 


and Vocal Catalogs. 


ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS INC. 


25 West 45th St. NEW YORK 19 
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Do You Have the Answers? 





THE questions printed below have been answered to the best of the ability of the 

headquarters staff, with the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, and 
others. Journal readers are invited to send information or comments pertaining to 
the auestions to the headquarters office. Conies of letters received will be forwarded 
to the inquirers concerned, and communications of especial interest will be published 
in the Journal. Obviously, the purpose of this department is not to publish routine 
questions or questions about which we feel certain we have supplied complete in- 
formation, but, rather, queries touching on subjects on which we should appreciate 


data or comments from our readers. 


Music Curriculum in a City of 42,000. 
At the present time we are working in 
two groups here on curriculum revision 
throughout the entire school system 
(kindergarten through grade 12). We 
are also considering re-organization of 
the music department. In our city of 
approximately 42,000 population we do 
not have a junior high system. The 
8-4 plan is in vogue, with departmental 
work in grades 7 and 8, and in some in- 
stances in grades 5 and 6. I realize 
that a special survey is the most de- 
sirable procedure, but wondered if you 
had any material which might suggest 
a desirable music organization in a city 
of our size.—M. H. G. 


Correlation of Color and Music. Here 
at Fitchburg Teachers College, we are 
setting up what we call a Music Center 
in one of our elementary § training 
schools, where we hope to carry on a 
program of activities to provide for in- 
dividual abilities and interests of our 
children in the first six grades. At pres- 
ent we are concerned with decorating 
the room to be used, so as to create as 
desirable an environment as possible. I 
am extremely interested in exploring the 
subject of the relation of color and mu- 
sic, with the idea that perhaps we may 
be able to carry out certain correlations 
in the color scheme of the room. 

Have you any material relating to 
this matter or any information on the 
decoration and equipment of music 
rooms which would be of interest and 
value to me in the project being under- 
taken?—C. H. 


French Horn Facts Wanted. I am in- 
terested in purchasing a French horn, 
and as an amateur who wants to buy 
the best instrument available, I find it 
very difficult to make a decision because 
of the conflicting claims made for the 
various makes of instruments by those 
dealers who are interested in their sale. 
Is it possible to obtain a book, written 
by an acknowledged authority on the 
French horn, in which the merits and 
defects of tone production of the vari- 
ous makes are discussed, so that a de- 
cision can be made without the confu- 
sion and “floundering about” of the 
average beginner? As an example of the 
difficulty of making a decision whether 
to buy a single or double horn: I have 
read several instruction books which 
briefly explain the differences of the two 
instruments, but no advice is given as 
to which the beginner should use.—Z. A. 


Bibliography of Research Studies. It 
was stated in the report of the Research 
Committee at the National Conference in 
St. Louis that there would be a list of 
the research studies made in music from 
a certain number of colleges. The report 
also stated that tnis list would be avail- 
able to members of the Conference with- 
in a few weeks. I am anxious to have 
this list. Would you be kind enough ft: 
send it to me as soon as you have conies 
of it made.—M. Z. 

{The list will be released within a 
few months. Refer to the article by 
chairman William Larso™ in this issue.] 





Salary Lists. ! would like to know 
whether there is available through the 
Conference office any listing of salary 
schedules, or salaries paid to music 


teachers, supervisors, and band and or- 
chestra directors in Wisconsin cities and 
towns. If such lists are not available 
for Wisconsin, are there similar lists of 
representative cities over a larger ter- 
ritory ?—V. E. D. 


Postwar Plans for Instrumental Mn- 
sic. I am teaching violin, viola, cello, 
and bass in school music classes and 
also elementary instrumentation and 
score reading classes in school music 
for junior and senior high school orches- 
tra level. What are the postwar plans 
in this field that are now being dis- 
cussed, the new techniques proposed by 
the MENC? I am also head of the violin 
department here in the school of music. 
I am interested in the role of the teacher 
in this field relative to postwar plans. 
I shall be pleased with any information 
on these subjects you will find conven- 
ient to send me.—J. V. L. 





ANSWERS FROM READERS 


Building Plans. [Excellent informa- 
tion, including building plans, room 
plans, pictures, and descriptions of 
buildings, rooms, and equipment can be 
found in two books: “High School 
Music,” by Dykema and Gehrkens, C. C. 
Birchard & Co., 1941, Ch. 29—Housing 
and Equipment; “Music in the High 
School,” by Wilson, Silver Burdett Co., 
1941, Ch. 15—Music Rooms and Equip- 
ment. [Also: MENC R. C. Bulletin No. 
17.]—Grace Van Dyke More. 


Music Curriculum in a City of 42,000. 
In a city of 42,000 you probably have 
between 6,000 and 6,500 students in your 
schools. Of this number I suppose you 
have around 2,500 in your high school 
which would, of course, call for at least 
two full-time music teachers—one vocal 
and one instrumental. Some schools of 
that size find it possible to carry three 
teachers of music —one vocal, one in- 
strumental, and one ‘vyho is. primarily 
theory and appreciation, and also covers 
some additional vocal work. In a city 
of this size it is frequently necessary 
for the supervisor, himself, to carry 
either a part-time load in the high 
schools, or spend most of his time in 
the elementary schools, with very little 
control over the high-school program. 
If you have enough departmental! teach- 
ers in grades 5 to 8, it is pessible for 
the supervisor te carry the supervision 
load in the elementary schools without 
additional help, as these departmental 
teachers should have sufficient music 
training and background to not only 
carry their work, but to be of some 
supervisery assistance in the building 
where they teach. Where there is no 
derartmental instruction, very few of 
(ne teachers can carry on satisfactory 
work without closer supervision. 

It is difficult to know just what to 
advise without actually seeing and 
studying your situation, and I know 
just enough about you to feel that your 
judgment on the ground would be far 
superior to any that I might make at a 
distance. Therefore, the sketchy sug- 
gestions are only to raise questions in 
your mind, and not intended to be of 
value in themselves—Russell V. Morgan. 
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The Cincinnati , 
Conventions FIRST Buchtel’s 


“a MLOLST Latest and Greatest! 




















~ hand Rook F I R S T 
to Music Teachers National Association. ) 
led This organization held one of its most 4y FORREST L. BUCHTEL H 
ed successful conventions in Cincinnati, Adtiatie Seles ond Gneembles with Gand et. for Alt § T 
ne March 22-24, with headquarters at the Feoture your Soloists ond Ensembles on Every Band Program SOLOIS 
in- Netherland Plaza Hotel. Meeting in eg as | 
te conjunction with the MTNA was -the Ait ch. Sie Mie Con, Path, Chtege $, OM BAND BOOK 
NASM, also reported in brief on this y 
page. President James T. Quarles and 
Forrest L. BUCHTEL 


r the executive committee had arranged 
nd an especially stimulating program with 


he coédperati f the Cincinnati Com- . " 
le a a tet nl a agg” A Now You Can Feature All Your Soloists and Ensembles With Your Band 


mittee, headed by J. Herman Thuman 





and Mildred Eakes. One of the signifi- 

‘ cant features of the program was the Forrest L. Buchtel has expertly composed and arranged artistic solos 
dig neem pate 7. M vie! ptr and ensembles with band accompaniment. There are 22 solos and 

n- ~d o ig <M — he sonnel a i ensembles, enabling you to feature every instrument in your band with 
or o -] . » & *O-C Ne é > . 

7 MTNA Committee on Music in the War band acc. Solos and ensembles are of easy and medium grade. 

1d wag rie eee Solos and ensembles are printed on 9x 12 size paper and supplied in a 

ic ceo vodk erento “ane set sate ; r > Ae looseleaf folder. Piano accompaniment-conductor score (9x12 size) is 

- officers elected: vice president—Paul J. so arranged that soloists may use only Piano accompaniment if de- 

- Weaver, Ithaca, N. Y.: secretary—wWil- sired. All band accompaniment parts are printed in quick-step size 

a fred C. Bain, Denton, Tex.; treasurer— bound book and they contain the acc. for all the solos and ensembles 

" Raymond Kendall, Hanover, N. H.; edi- (full band instrumentation). 

= tor—Theodore M. Finney, Pittsburgh, . 

: Pa. The retiring secretary, D. M. The Only Book of Its Kind On the Market 

; Swarthout, received a significant expres- E 

: sion of appreciation. Mr. Swarthout has Band Parts 35c Solo Book $1.00 Piano Acc.-Cond. Score $1.00 
served the MTNA as_ secretary for Ensemble and Solo Parts available separately 25c each 


twenty-one consecutive years, with the 

axception of the two-year period wher 7 

eeapane af Se Coneres seen Sees BE SURE TO EXAMINE THIS SENSATIONAL NEW BOOK! 
Members of the Executive Committee 


: aes tee ee ee NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., PUBLISHER 








Y 
f Oscar Demmler, John O. Samuel, D. M. 
> Swarthout, and Roy Underwood. 14 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
l 

National Association of Schools of 





Music. At its annual convention held in 
Cincinnati, March 25-26, the NASM 
elected as president Donald M. Swarth- 
out of the University of Kansas. Other 
officers are: Vice-presidents — Alfred 
Meyer, Boston, Mass.; Robert L. Sanders, 
Bloomington, Ind.; E. William Doty, 
Austin, Texas; Melvin Geist, Salem, 
Ore.; treasurer— Albert Riemen- 
schneider, Berea, Ohio (re-elected); sec- 








retary—Burnet C. Tuthill, Memphis, 
Tenn. (re-elected); commission on cur- 
ricula—Earl V. Moore, Ann Arbor; 
George Wedge, New York, N. Y.; Arthur 
E. Westbrook, Lincoln, Nebr.; Price 
Doyle, Murray, Ky.; commission on 
ethics (re-elected) — Ottokar Cadek, 
Chattanooga, renn.; Mother E. M. 


O’Bryne, New York, N. Y.; commission 
on publicity—Milton Rehg, Concord, 
Ohio; Roy Underwood, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

W. Lloyd Sprouse of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education, in charge of certifi- AND BACK AGAIN - = 9 
cation for the state of Ohio, and Richard 
= eee, ene . rong ad or Like so many of our friends, we are assemblies of our manufacture. 
or 1e State oO <entucky, dadiscussec 1e ss 7 . 
place of music in public schools and directing all our efforts and all our But we look forward with even 
colleges and the relationship of the col- facilities to the only job that matters deeper satisfaction to the happy 





lege curriculum to the problem of cer- Fr d : ill b 
pelle! : —_ ay when once again we will be 
tification of the music teacher. They nowadays the )0b of Waren the war. Y . 9 ° ith 
pointed out the current trend of high But that doesn't stop us from thinking supplying our many friends wit 
SE fe eg EO and planning and dreaming. Armstrong Fivtes. They will be 
. ~] , > Ie \ 
tives permitted, leaving the student We at Armstrongs find deep satisfac- finer than ever! 
with no time to make any progress with tion in the knowledge that a consider- 
musie while he is in high school. P 
+ & 

Two resolutions were adopted con- able percentage of Pratt & Whitney and “losis 
cerning the returning serviceman and Wright Cyclone bomber engines take TARG 9 lone; 
his problems in the field of music. The . * +s 2. o,;. 
ring precision parts and ‘he ist 
first approved the- principle involved in to the air bea g9P P 425 «ee, Ole “lbute,s 


the extension of Federal funds in the 
re-education of musicians, as is contem- 
plated for other fields. The second dealt 
with the principle of accepting credit 
toward degrees for experience received 
in the Army and Navy training pro- 
grams. It was decided that military 
training would be accepted as an elec- 

tive in music schools, just as in other x~* * THE FIAST NAME /V 


major institutions. 
a? 
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TIME CHANGES, BUT. THE FUNDAMENTALS OF TEACHING REMAIN 


THE SAME... Rubank 
WTERMEDIATE ana 


ADVANCED, METHODS 


Designed and written by well known teachers and educators, the 
RUBANK METHODS are the original systematic, graded courses of 
instrumental study. Used by successful teachers everywhere. These 
methods are imitated, but have not been excelled. 


@ RUBANK ELEMENTARY METHODS... . 

CLARINET , Hovey $.75 BASS (E, or BB}) ..Hovey $.75 

SORNET or TRUMPET Robinson .75  XyYLOPHONE or MARIMBA 

TROMBONE or BARITONE Long .75 me Peterson .75 

HORN (F or E})... Skornicka .75 TYMPANI . ..Whistler 1.00 
VIOLIN Book 1....... .....Potter .60 


DRUM ..... Yoder .75 
VIOLIN Book 2.. Potter .60 
FLUTE or PICCOLO .....Petersen .75 VIOLA . wie Ward .75 


SAXOPHONE cee ttovey .75 CELLO . ..Ward .75 
OBOE Hovey .75 STRING BASS . Ward .75 
BASSOON . .Skornicka .75 BELL LYRA ..... Whistler .75 


@ RUBANK INTERMEDIATE METHODS . 
CLARINET Skornicka $.75 DRUM Buggert $.75 
CORNET cr TRUMPET FLUTE Skornicka 
Skornicka .75 SAXOPHONE . Skornicka 
TROMBONE or BARITONE OBOE Skornicka, . 
, Skornicka .75 VIOLA Ward 
HORN (F or E}) Skornicka .75 BASS (Ep or BB}) Skornicka 


@ RUBANK ADVANCED METHODS . 

CLARINET Voxman-Gower $1.00 OBOE x xman- sewer $1.25 

CORNET or TRUMPET TROMBONE or BARITON 
Gower-Voxman 1.00 wer- -™ : 

FLUTE Voxman-Gower 1.00 BASSOON Gower-Voxman 

SAXOPHONE .Voxman-Gower 1.00 


| ms 


RUBANK METHODS are distributed by CHICAGG 12, ILLINOIS 
‘all musie’ dealers and jobbers. 












iP See See 


> «CHOIR GOWNS Fine VIOLINS & STRING BASSES 














PULPIT ROBES Especially fine choice of highgrade 
v © Cengings * Otetes CELLOS. Catalog and prices upon 
Embroideries, Etc request. 


MEW CATALOG on Requen 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC. CAP ¢ GOWN co. 


521-23 ARCH ST FHILADELPHIA,PA 


CLARK MUSIC CO. 


416 S. Salina St. Syracuse 2, N. Y. 




















(~ 
speaking about 


band instruments 


‘i 


You can depend on it—after this war 
—Martin will again provide the finest instru- 
ments made,with every practical improvement 
for easier and better playing. And students, 
as well as more experienced players, will 
continue to find a big advantage and added 
prestige in owning and playing a Martin. 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Elkhart, Indiana 
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Army Musie 
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systems and short-wave field radio sta- 
tions. 

As the Music Section of the Special 
Services Division has been located in 
Washington until recently, its sub-section 
in New York has been responsible for the 
Hit Kit, V-Discs, Army service forces 
radio. programs, G.I. movies and song 
shorts, and arranging and composing. 

Other activities of the Army music 
program are: 

(a) To encourage the maximum use 
of musically qualified Army personne! as 
a means of providing soldier entertain- 
ment. 

(b) To assist the concert artist and 
professional musician within the Army 
to retain his specizlized skill while per- 
forming his military duties. 

(c) To supervise the curricular and 
extra-curricular music activities at the 
School for Special Service. 

(d) Staff relationship with the Ad- 
jutant General’s office in promulgating 
policies and training doctrine for Army 
bands, music school, and band training 
units. 

(e) Liaison with the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office in conducting surveys for 
the purpose of securing data upon which 
to make recommendations relative to the 
use of music in Army hospitals as a 
means of reconditioning, rehabilitation 
and entertainment. 

(f{) Liaison with the Chief of Chap- 
lains’ office relative to “Hymns from 
Home” and band arrangements for the 
Army and Navy Hymnal. 

(zg) Liaison with the Red Cross, USO, 
NEA, MENC, MTNA, State —_ 
ment, Pan American Union, U. Office 
of Education, and many other ‘aa 
mental, educational and civil agencies. 

In training our soldiers in this country, 
the following basic music objectives are 
set forth: 

(1) Every soldier should know all of 
the songs in the Army Song Book, the 
Hit Kits, and at least twenty-five other 
singable songs. 

(2) Every Squad should have a song 
leader and pocket-instrument player. 

(3) Every Platoon: <A _ barber-shop 
quartet and a camp-fire instrumentalist 
(guitar, ukulele, etc.). 


(4) Every Company: A _ company 
song leader and an accordionist. 

(5) Every Battalion: A dance or- 
chestra. 

(6) Every Regiment: A drum and 
bugle corps. 

(7) Every Division: <A _ well-trained 


authorized band. 

Military leaders down through the ages 
have realized the importance of off-duty 
activities in relation to the mental and 
physical stamina of the soldier. In World 
War I, recreation and _ entertainment 
played an important role in keeping our 
men in fighting trim, but a one-front 
war made the problem comparatively 
simple. 

World War II, however, is a global 
war with many fronts calling for in- 
telligent and aggressive action in many 
barren and isolated areas. Furthermore, 
these fronts, for the most part, are in 
lands unfamiliar to the average Ameri- 
can boy. 

The soldier in our continental posts, 
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For Bands By 
and Orchestras W. A. STORER 


THE NEW WAY METHO 


A Simplified System for Starting Beginner Band and Orches- 
tra Instrument Students on. the Road to Good Musicianship. 

Simple instructions for teacher 

Ua and pupil for teaching and playing 


BAND 


- ORCHESTRA 


are given on the opposite page of 
each Lesson. 

The melodies and exercises are 
so arranged for a beginner or 
others more advanced, to enter a 
class that has been organized for 
, some time, and play right along 
Sas with the class without interruption. 
gp ouRenenaiye Unquestionably, the NEW WAY 
. _enases METHOD is the easiest system for 


starting a student in the study of his 
teacher is spared much oral instruction. 




















instrument, and with its use, the 


INSTRUMENTATION 
Violin Flute and Piccolo in C E> Alto 
Viola Flute and Piccolo in Dp French Horn in F 
Cello Bb Clarinet Trombone 
String Bass C Saxophone Baritone 
Piano B> Saxophone _....Tuba in Eb and BB» 
Oboe E> Saxophone Drums 
Bassoon 


_...Cormet 
Band and Orchestra Parts, 65¢ each; Piano Acc. $1.00 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
FOR BANDS AND 
ORCHESTRAS 


BAND METHODS 
FOUNDATION TO BAND PLA YING 


By F. O. Griffen 
Pa. Acc. $1.00 Other Parts 75c each 


ADVANCED LESSONS 
By F. O. Griffen 
(To follow “Foundation to 
Band Playing’). 
Pa. Acc. $1.00 Other Parts 75c each 


BAND BOOKS 


EVERYBODY'S Band Book 

By W. D. McCaughey 
Band Parts 35c Orch. 50c 
Piano and Cond’t Score $1.00 each 


IMPERIAL FOUR Band Book 
By Maj. Ed Chenette 
F. O. Griffen, G. E. Holmes 


R. B. Eisenberg 
Piano Acc. 50c -Other Parts 35c each 


SING-O-PEP Band Book 
By John Paul Jones 
Contains many of the best known college 
songs with words. 
Band Parts 35c each. Pa. Acc. 50c 


JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA Book 


By W. D. McCaughey 
Orch. and Band Parts 40c each 
Pa. Acc. 75c 








JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY, kansas city 13, MiIssouRI 








camps and stations can attend the movies, 
use the Service Clubs, listen to radio pro- 
grams, phone home to his family, attend 
USO shows, go to dances, participate in 
athletic activities, visit neighboring towns, 
and enjoy many forms of entertainment 
which we have all grown to accept as a 
part of the American way of life. 

After boarding the transport at the 
port of embarkation, most of this is left 
behind and the bulk of the day-to-day 
entertainment must be soldier-participat- 
ing and self-entertainment. It becomes 
imperative, then, that every military unit 
leaving our shores be self-sufficient in 
this respect. 

Soldier music en masse, on the march, 
at mess, or bivouac, in the trucks, on the 
transport, in the rest areas, can serve 
the military purpose of building and 
maintaining good morale. 

That is the Army Music Program! 


© 


Despite the fact that the policy of the 
Army is to avoid personalities, it is fair 
to say that much of the credit for the 
Army music program is due to Brig. 
General Joseph Byron, Director of the 
Special Services Division. In addition to 
being a musician and a great lover of 
music himself, General Byron breathes 
and lives an inborn philosophy as to the 
place and value of music in the Army. 

Credit is also due many cooperating 
agencies such as the Music Division of 
the Library of Congress; the Music Sub- 
Committee of the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation; 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence; War Music, Inc., the Music Pub- 
lishers Protective Association; The 
\merican Legion; National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Music War Council of 
America; National Music Council ; Amer- 
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George Peahody College for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Prepare for Leadership in Music Education 


Undergraduate Curricula: B.S. and B.M. degrees. Graduate Programs: M.A., M.M., M.Ed., and 
Ph.D. degrees with majors in Music Education, Music Theory and Composition, Musicology, 


and Applied Music. 


SUMMER QUARTER: JUNE 12-AUGUST 25 


Enrollment: First Term June 12 — Second Term July 20 


MUSIC WORKSHOPS in Instrumental Music, Choral Music, and Music for Elementary Grades. 
Laboratory Groups: ‘The music activities and classes of the campus; Demonstration School, 
kindergarten through high school, entire summer. Clinic Band June 19-July 7. Clinic Choir 
July 10-28. Clinic Orchestra July 31-August 18. 


CLASS PIANO METHODS: Polly Gibbs, associate professor of music, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, guest specialist. Forum for Piano Teachers June 28, 29. 

Courses in Other Fields: Distinguished Faculty in Education, Teacher Education, Liberal Arts, 
Southern Life and Culture, Folk Arts, The Dance, Physical Education, Home Economics, 
Library Science, Public Health Nursing, Business Education, 


For further information address Irving Wolfe, Head, Division of Music 





State Music Education Publications. 
Editors and other officers of state music 
education associations met at St. Louis 
during the MENC biennial meeting and 
took steps to set up the National Asso- 
ciation of State Music Education Publi- 
cations. Officers elected are: Executive 
secretary—Frederic Fay Swift, School 
Music News, Ilion, N. Y.; assistant exec- 
utive secretary—Raymond Carr, Illinois 
Music Educator, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 
Membership in this group will be open 
to all official publications of state, dis- 
trict, and local organizations affiliated or 
coéperating with the Music Educators 
National Conference. Interested persons 
are invited to write to the officers. 
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ican Federation of Musicians; small in- 
strument manufacturers; National Asso- 
ciation of Band Instrument Manufac- 
turers; Records for our Fighting Men; 
Armed Forces Master Records; Foster 
Hall Memorial; the various recording 
companies; Music Publishers Association 
of the United States; current, profes- 
sional and trade magazines, and the press. 

The Music Section of the Special Serv- 
ices Division acknowledges with deep 
gratitude the support and codperation of 
these and all other patriotic and musically 
interested agencies, organizations, and in- 
dividuals. 

















CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


ScHENLEY Park, PirrspuRGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 


June 30 to Aucust 12, 1944 


Individual lessons with SeLMAR JANSON and H. KLoMAn 
Scumipt, Piano; CHartes A. H. Pearson, Organ: GostTa 
ANpDREASSON, Violin; JosepH C. Derpeyn, Violoncello; 
Jean D. SeaMAN, Voice; and entire staff of instructors on 
brass and woodwind instruments. 

Graduate and Undergraduate Degree Subjects in Music and 
Music Education with J. Vick O’Brien, Head; Hutpan J. 
KeNLEY, FrepericK Dorian: Harmony, Counterpoint, Ad- 
vanced Theory, Advanced Orchestration, Supervision of 
Music Instruction, Choral Technique, Music of North and 
South America, Score Reading, Classical Interpretation. 


SpeciAL INsTRUCTION FOR HIGH ScHOOL STUDENTS WITH 
REGULAR STAFF MEMBERS 


For Catalogue address Chairman of Admissions 

















JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Ernest Hutcueson, President: 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Georce A. Wepoce, Director 
July 3 to August Li, 1944 
announces 
Instruction in all branches of music and music education 
One-week “‘refresher” courses in repertoire and teaching aids 
Special program for high school students 


Catalog on request 


120 Claremont Avenue Room 442S New York 27, |. Y. 














Medals and Other Awards 


FOR 1944 CONTESTS 


Materials and production must be devoted to the requirements of the 
war. Medals, pins and plaques are valuable symbols, but we can, if 
necessary, conduct festivals and contests without them—or use sub- 
stitute materials. 

Fortunately it is still possible to supply, from original stocks and salvage, several types of 
medals of prewar quality, as well as certain other awards. If you are looking for awards 
for 1944 events, perhaps we can supply just what you need—in any event, we probably 
can help you locate something suitable. As official medal makers and distributors for 
state and national school music competition-festivals it is our obligation to serve the 


schools and their district, state, and national organizations. Write about your problem. 
e | 17 JOHN STREET 
ieges wet ines 
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Widening Horizons 
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“know how,” all this ability to get things 
done in an American school system and 
an American community were concen- 
trated on promoting the amplest possible 
musical opportunities throughout _ the 
schools from the kindergarten to the 
twelfth grade. Wouldn't that be some- 
thing even better? Wouldn't it put school 
music on the map even more effectively 
and substantially? Wouldn't ten young- 
sters be getting a convincing experience 
with music where one gets it now? And 
can one really believe that a man with 
the courage and vision to do such a thing 
would lack for professional recognition 
and local support? There, concretely, is 
what I have in mind when I talk about 
building hospitable and inclusive  pro- 
grams of music education, and I can't 
see that I’m talking impossibilities. 

The selfsame idea holds also of the 
college music department. <A _ college 
music department which feels no impell- 
ing mission to reach out and promote a 
vital and inclusive musical life through- 
out the institution and so far as may be 
among the constituency, is betraying its 
most essential trust. I won't say that 
the staff of such a department is always 
personally responsible for a_ situation 
which may be beyond its power to com- 
bat. But I do say that it is personally 
responsible if it is quite content to sit 
within its own four walls and let its 
musical mission go glimmering. You 
know the old hymn: 

There were ninety and nine that safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold. 

But one was out on the hills away 

Far off from the gates of gold. 

Also you remember what happened 
then. The Shepherd refused to rest con- 
tent. He went out and searched until he 
found the lost sheep and brought it home. 
With too many of us all that is in re- 
verse. There are ninety and nine out- 
side the fold, and only one in. And we 
are so taken up with grooming the fleece 
of our one ewe lamb that we just don't 
care. 

(3) There is yet a third principle we 
must accept if we are to be effective 
promoters of a vital national musical 
culture. We must interpret musician- 
ship as realistic human service. Many of 
us know very well what that means. 
Some of us are learning more about it 
by performing musical services during 
this war. It is an idea which we need 
to make central in all our policies and 
enterprises. 

Recently, two of our girl students 
came to me enthused with a plan they 
had formed. They wanted to organize 
the students in our department to bring 
music to the wounded soldiers in nearby 
hospitals. It would mean considerable 
organizing. It might take time from 
their studies. Would the staff approve? 
And would the College give them its 
backing? Needless to say, I gave the 
idea my very warmest blessing, and I 
shall try to further it in every way. It 
is a patriotic service — that is obvious 
enough. But I see more in it than that. 
Those two girls, and all who participate 
with them, are going to get an experi- 
ence which will help make them into the 
kind of musicians I wish all our stu- 
dents and all workers in our movement 
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might become. They are going to learn 
a lot. They are going to discover how 
to deal musically with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men—something many a top- 
flight virtuoso, and many a _ would-be 
virtuoso never finds out all his life long. 
They are good musicians, those two girls. 
But | hope that from their enterprise they 
will learn to become something better 
than good musicians—humanly service- 
able musicians, knowing what it means to 
bring their art and skill to bear on 
human need. 

This is just where so many people in 
our work break down. They do the 
standard thing quite well, or even better 
than quite well, and rest content. They 
don’t recognize opportunity when it 
stares them in the face. Recently a 
young man I know and admire got a job 
teaching vocal music in a university music 
department that, speaking frankly, has 
been somewhat moribund. He is a live 
wire, and an able fellow, and he set up 
an ambitious, large-scale choral organi- 
zation. Pretty soon he had a wave of 
interest moving, first throughout the 
university, then in the town, then in a 
large region roundabout. He got the 
collaboration of a near-by civic orches- 
tra, and put on some remarkable con- 
certs, avoiding the stock war-horses, and 
doing choral masterpieces that had never 
been heard in that part of the country. 
He attuned his programs very skillfully 
to local conditions and world events; and 
people came from hundreds of miles to 
attend, and were inspired by music of 
which they had not even dreamed. He 
told me all this with justifiable pride, 
and then waited smiljing for my con- 
gratulations. 

“Well,” I said, “you’ve made a good 
beginning.” 

He looked as though I had slapped his 
face. I knew what he was thinking: 
“A good start indeed! Why, I’ve done 
the trick. What does the man want?” 

I hastened to go on. “Why not follow 
it up?” I said. “Why not begin organiz- 
ing a circuit of feeder choirs in this re- 
gion around you? Have them serviced 
by your students, and give them univer- 
sity credit for it. You'll be well justified. 
The students will learn more about the 
realities of music education than they 
ever will in your classrooms and studios. 
And you'll be building a great and grow- 
ing clientele of enthusiastic participators.” 

He took to the suggestion, but the war 
interrupted the enterprise. However, he 
intends to carry it through later on. 
There are several angles to it. For one 
thing—widespread: participation. -Wheth- 
er you can ever have appreciation with- 
out participation I don’t know. I’m not 
at all sure what the famous slogan really 
means, anyhow. But I’m dead sure you 
won't get far in promoting a live musical 
culture if you work only in the medium 
of listening. But beyond this, you can 
see in this incident what bringing musi- 
cianship right down to the grassroots 
and centering it on human service means. 
You can see how essential that is in the 
job of promoting musical culture about 
which I have been talking. And if you 
say that job can’t be done, particularly 
in the situation we shall have in the next 
few years, I will say that you don’t know 
what you are talking about. 

IV. 

I have tried to put before you the out- 
line of a practicable proposition on 
which I am convinced it would well re- 
pay us to go to work. Center first, fore- 
most and always on music itself. Make 
it music for everybody and not only for 
a few. Gear it realistically to human 
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There’s an Amazing Increase in the use of 
Concert Arrangements of Folk Songs — Espe- 
cially Those in Modern Radio Idiom! 


For example — CINDY 

One of the catechiest of dance tunes in an arrangement which retains all 
of the irresistible swing of the original and enhances it with added 
harmonic and rhythmic effects. Harry Robert Wilson arranged it, 
SATB. Youw’ll love it! Order H. & M. CHORAL OCTAVO No. 1098 


20 cts. 
Other Big-Applause Numbers 
FOR TREBLE VOICES FOR MIXED VOICES 
Rock-a-bye, Baby (In Swing!) | Go Down, Moses 
: wan , , (Outstanding Program Number) 
Harry Robert Wilson begins this ar- Effective either by male quartet and 
rangement with an effective humming treble trio or a large chorus.; An 
introduction, follows it with a | outstanding program number’ with 
clever interlude, and concludes with unusual tonal coloring. Arranged 
the tune done up brown in modern TTBB with Treble Trio by Don 
swing. (SSA) Order H. & M. Dixor Order H. & M. MODSRN 
MODERN CHORAL SCORE No. 7002 | GHORAL SCORE No. 7009 —16 cts. 
20 cts. 
Nobody Knows the Trouble I've Seen 
Row. Row, Row Your Boat (Modern Setting) 
(Definitely Modern) A famous spiritual gone modern, yet 
net . without losing the original plaintive 
A novel SSAA arrangement by Wil- quality. Four male voices and treble 
son involving an old round and a hint trio, the latter adding the popvlar 
ot the “Barecarole from the Tales of ethereal effects in close harmony. 
Hoffman.” Definitely modern and Arranged by W. B. Olds. Order B.& 
exceedingly popular. Order H. & M. M. MODERN CHORAL SCORE No. 
MODERN CHORAL SCORE No. 7003 | 7011 — 16 cts. 
16 cts. 
Oh, Mary, Doncha Weep 
Some Folks (Jn Close Harmony) (Catchy and Clever) ; 
A catchy arrangement in close hér- 
A clever setting by Margaret and | mony with coined imitative syllables 
Travis Johnson of one of Foster's | and neat rhythmic maneuvers. Ar- 
sprightliest tunes, It's in modern | ranged by Margaret and Travis John- 
radio style, utilizing secondary sev- | son for SSATB. The accompaniment, 
enth chords in close harmony. SSAA. | too, is clever. Order H. & M. MOD)- 
Order H. & M. MODERN CHORAL | ERN CHORAL SCORE No. 7012 -- 
SCORE No. 7006 — 20 ets. | 20 cts. 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
132 S. WABASH AVE. — Publishers of Better Music — CHICAGO 5, ILL 














The Chesley Milis Signature Chart 
for Use in Music Rooms of ALL SCHOOLS 


Key Signatures MUST BE LEARNED... 


Its use holds the attention and interest of students. Opening the 
window reveals the Key (either Major or Minor) for signature 
shown. 

Order Direct. School terms 60 days $3.50 net. 


A small pocket-size signature chart and catalogue of new teaching 
material sent free, postage paid, upon request. 


THE CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS 


1319 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 3 








needs and circumstances. I offer that as HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATE 
a threefold formula for the promotion of — 
a universally diffused, popular, vital 
musical culture in the service of our 
nation. 

A large undertaking, you say? And 
well I know it! But there is nothing it E Au R AN E 4 S 
the history of this Conference which ee SINCE 1606 —— 
should make us shrink from big jobs. + WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES 
Quite the contrary, the bigger the better. + ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED 
All the success this organization has wou + ANT PUBLISHER GUO. BEeE RE 
and ever will win has been the outcome = +\— 
of faith and vision. It was by faith and =/s ou 
vision that the men and women who, in 
obscurity, founded the Conference, were © DALHEIM & CO. 
able in a few short decades, to bring it 2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
from small beginnings to great achieve- 
ments. With their achievement to guide 





us, let us not fail or falter. Let us Paul Thornton has been named direc- 
clarify the vision and renew the faith, tor of the Educational Department of 

“% . > RO Tictor Divisi adi 
confident that this matters far more than the RCA Victor Division bd im Rac 0 
anything else we can do. Thus we shal! Corporation of America. Mr. Thornton, 
tite ss 5° : é Rus who was formerly assistant state super- 
be able to bring this movement ot ours visor of music in Louisiana, joined 
into broader lands and ever widening RCA’s Educational Department in 1940, 
horizons. At this great moment, let us and has been assistant director for two 
go on. Let us go on! years. 
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Reports from the St. Louis Meetings 


From the Official Minutes of the Music Educators National Conference 
and Associated Organizations, St. Louis, Missouri, March 2-8, 1944 


HE TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING (Ninth Biennial) of the Music 

Educators National Conference convened in St. Louis, March 
2-8, 1944, with headquarters at Hotel Jefferson. In conjunction 
with the MENC, the National Catholic Music Educators Associa- 
tion opened its convention, also at the Jefferson, on Wednesday, 
March 1. Continuing its meetings until mid-day, March 3, and 
then merging with the MENC sessions, this, the first national 
convention of the recently organized National Catholic Music 
Educators Association, was extremely successful and was well 
attended. The mutual benefits of the codperative arrangement 
were so gratifying to all concerned that it has been arranged to 
continue the plan whereby the two organizations will, so far as 
possible, make joint plans for future national conventions. 

Also convening at St. Louis were the MENC auxiliary organi- 
zations—the National School Band Association, the National 
School Orchestra Association, the National School Vocal As- 
sociation, and the Music Education Exhibitors Association. The 
latter organization, as usual, took complete charge of the exhibits 
of materials, instruments, and the like. It was remarked by many 
that no more satisfactory and significant educational display, from 
the standpoint of the music educators, had ever been provided 
by the MEEA. 

The National University and College Band Directors Confer- 
ence, which operates as an auxiliary of MENC although it has 
not as yet been so designated officially, held a series of extremely 
interesting meetings beginning March 5. Besides the large num- 
ber of college and university band directors who were present, 
many other interested music educators attended one or more of 
the meetings. It seemed to be the universal opinion that the 
meetings afforded a most worthwhile contribution to the over-all 
program of the week. 

State units of the Conference which held official meetings dur- 
ing the convention period were: Missouri Music Educators 
Association, Illinois Music Educators Association, Louisiana Mu- 
sic Education Association. Region Nine Board of Control of 
the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, 
held a called meeting, and informal meetings of other regions, 
including Regions Two, Three, and Seven, were reported. The 
National Board of Control of the National School Band, Or- 
chestra, and Vocal Associations held its stated meeting on 
Wednesday, March 8, devoting part of the day to a joint meeting 
with the MENC Board of Directors. (The two Boards are, of 
course, interlocking. ) 

As has been customary in recent years, the Mustc Epucators 
JourNAL will, in this and later issues, publish various reports, 
papers, and other material which will provide official news re- 
garding the St. Louis meeting, and will, it is hoped, also reflect 
something of the spirit and results of this most unusual and 
significant conclave of music educators. In this issue it is possible 
only to touch upon a few high spots—in addition to giving the 
digest of the report of official business transacted. 


Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee 


Executive Committee. Pursuant to the call of president Lilla 
Belle Pitts, the Executive Committee of the Music Educators 
National Conference convened at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Wednesday morning, March 1, 1944. As is customary, 
the sessions, which continued through the day and evening, were 
devoted to general discussion of matters pertaining to the con 
vention program, the status of Conference affairs, the prepara- 
tion of agenda for the forthcoming meeting of the Board of 
Directors, and other items, such as invitations for the 1946 bien- 
nial meeting, reports of officers of the Finance and Membership 
Committees, of the Committee on Professional and Trade Rela- 
tions, and of the 1944 St. Louis Convention Committee, were 
accepted and referred to the Board of Directors. 

[Members present: president Lilla Belle Pitts, first 
Fowler Smith, John C. Kendel, William E. Knuth, J. 
and Lorrain BE. Watters. } 


vice-president 
Leon Ruddick 


The Board of Directors of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference met in response to the call of president Lilla Belle Pitts 
Thursday, March 2, at the Jefferson Hotel. Morning, afternoon 
and evening sessions were held. The Board also met Tuesday 
evening, March 7, 1944, for a short session and again on Wednes- 
day, March 8. (One period on March 8 was devoted to a joint 
meeting with the Board of Control of the National School Band, 
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Orchestra, and Vocal Associations.) The following members 


were present: 

MENC Officers: 
President—Lilla Belle Pitts, New York, New York. 
First Vice-President—Fowler Smith, Detroit, Mich. 
Second Vice-President—-Haydn M. Morgan, Ypsilanti, Mich.* 
Executive Secretary—C. V. Buttelman, Chicago, Il. 
Associate Executive Secretary — Vanett Lawler, 

Db. Cc, 


Washington, 


Members-at-Large: 
George Howerton, Evanston, III. 
Marguerite V. Hood, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
John C. Kendell, Denver, Colo. 
William E. Knuth, San Francisco, Calif. 
Lorrain E. Watters, Capt. AUS 


Presidents of the Division Conferences: 
California-Western—Vincent A. Hiden, Oakland, Calif. 
Eastern—aAlfred Spouse, Rochester, N. Y. 

North Central—Hazel B. Nohavec, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northwest—Wayne S. Hertz, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Southern—Max S. Noah, Milledgeville, Ga. 
Southwestern—Gratia Boyle, Wichita, Kan. 


Presidents of the Auviliaries: 
National Board of Control, NSBOVA—A. R. McAllister, Joliet, 
. 
National School Band Association—L. Bruce Jones, Little Rock, 
Ark. 
National School Orchestra Association 
coma, Wash. 
National School Vocal Association 
‘¥ 


Louis G. Wersen, Ta- 


Frederic Fay Swift, Ilion, 


Musie Education Exhibitors Association—Don Malin, Chicago, 


*Not present at the March 2 meeting, but attended later sessions, 
Following is a summary of important actions: 


Nominating Committee. The following Conference members 
were named as members of the Nominating Committee: Fowler 
Smith (chairman); Louis Woodson Curtis (C-W); Lloyd V. 
Funchess (So.); Glenn Gildersleeve (E); H. E. Hamper 
(NW); William D. Revelli (NC); Grace V. Wilson (SW). 


Election Board. The following were named as members of 
the 1944 Election Board: Arthur R. Goranson (chairman), Or- 
ville J. Borchers, Robert A. Choate, Lytton S. Davis, Rose 
Marie Grentzer, H. E. Hamper, Duane H. Haskell, Erwin A. 
Hertz, Mildred S. Lewis, Paul W. Mathews. (Mr. Davis was 
obliged to withdraw because of other duties during the conven- 
tion. ) 


Editorial Board. President Pitts read a letter from Edward B. 
Birge who, since 1930, has been chairman of the Editorial Board. 
Mr. Birge had been reappointed Chairman of the Board for an- 
other term, but he felt obliged to ask to be released. The Board 
of Directors reluctantly accepted Mr. Birge’s withdrawal, unani- 
mously approved of his retention on the Board as Chairman 
Emeritus, and ordered a message of warm appreciation and af- 
fection to be sent by the president. Charles M. Dennis of San 
Francisco, a member of the Editorial Board for several years, 
was named chairman, and the following appointments to member- 
ship on the Board for the 1944-46 period were approved: Bertha 
W. Bailey, Lillian L. 5beaidwin, William D. Boutwell, Glenn 
Gildersleeve, Major Mark H. Hindsley, L. Bruce Jones, Russell 
V. Morgan, Harold Spivacke. The appointment of Luis Sandi of 
Mexico City and Domingo Santa Cruz of Santiago, Chile, as 
editorial associates was approved. (Later the following were 
added as editorial associates: John W. Beattie, Peter W. Dy- 
kema, Will Earhart, Karl W. Gehrkens and Carl Seashore.) 


Research Council. The following were elected to six-year 
terms as members of the Music Education Research Council, and 
pursuant to the provisions of the constitution, the names were 
ordered placed on the official ballot for confirmation by the 
membership body: Samiel T. Burns, Peter W. Dykema, Mar- 
guerite V. Hood, Theodore F. Normann, Arnold M. Small, 
Irving W. Wolfe. Extended discussion of the purpose and 
function of the Music Education Research Council resulted in 
clarification of the general conception of the status of that body, 
and in strengthening the relationship of the Council and the 
Conference committee organization. 


Washington Headquarters. The Associate Executive Secre- 
tary reported regarding the status of-music education affairs in 
the National Capital, and the relationship of MENC to the Pan 
American Union, United States Office of Education, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and to other departments, agencies 
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and units with which the Associate Executive Secretary has 
served as liaison officer for the past several years. A vote of 
appreciation for the continuing arrangement whereby this im- 
portant service to music education has been made possible was 
unanimously extended to the Pan American Union, to Director 
General L. S. Rowe, and to Charles Seeger, Chief of the Music 
Division. 

The Financial Report for the previous fiscal year and the 
current period, after extended study and analysis, was approved. 
It was also voted to authorize further revision of the bookkeeping 
procedures in order to bring the accounting system into more 
compléte accord with the provisions of the constitution adopted 
at Los Angeles in 1940. 


Business and Financial Management. After extended discus- 
sion of the business aspects of the organization, it was unani- 
mously recommended that the incoming Executive Committee 
consider continuing the Finance Committee under the chairman- 
ship of a member of the Executive Committee, with the addition 
of members selected from the Board or from the membership at 
large, with an eye to representation of all interests, professional 
and business. 


Promotion Campaign. Extended reports regarding the mem- 
bership promotion campaign were made by general chairman 
William E. Knuth, and by co-chairmen John C. Kendel and 
Russell V. Morgan, Division Presidents Boyle, Hertz, Hiden, 
Noah, Nohavec, Spouse, and by Eileen Mannion, secretary of the 
committee. Much satisfaction was expressed on every hand, not 
only with the fine results thus far achieved despite all obstacles, 
but particularly with the extremely codperative and enthusiastic 
attitude manifested by all officers of the Conference and its 
affliated units and by the members-at-large. A more extended 
report regarding this important phase of the Conference work 
for the past year will be provided in the next issue of the 
JouRNAL, but it may be said here that, even thus early in the 
membership year, all previous records for contributing member- 
ship enrollments have been far surpassed, and the same is true 
regarding organization and patron memberships, while the regu- 
lar active membership enrollments are equal in number to the 
record of any previous year at this time. 


Committee Plans. It was unanimously voted to recommend to 
the incoming President and Board that the general plan of com- 
mittee organization as set up and operated for the 1942-44 
biennium be continued for another biennium at least, with such 
changes in personnel and in committee units as may be deemed 
advisable. Examination of reports from the various committees 
divulged a general feeling that the work of the “Widening Hori- 
zons” committee organization was just well under way, a. ! 
many of the committees expressed the desire to continue their 
work. 


Music Education Promotion. It was the sense of the Board of 
Directors that the Music Educators National Conference should 
carry on the curriculum development activity as instigated dur- 
ing the past biennium through the “Widening Horizons” com- 
mittee organization; that the Conference should also aggressively 
and officially pursue the membership promotion activities as now 
set up, and if possible, extend them, while at the same time un- 
dertaking an even broader program of general promotion of 
music education per se in order that all schools, both rural and 
urban, may be encouraged and aided to make adequate provision 
for instrumental and vocal music instruction, from pre-school 
through high school, into college and post-school life. 


Victory Concert Project. The proposal from the Education 
Section of the War Finance Division of the United States Treas- 
ury Department outlining a nation-wide Victory Concert pro- 
gram in which all instrumental and vocal music organizations of 
the schools could participate, was referred to a committee con- 
sisting of Louis G. Wersen (chairman), L. Bruce Jones, J. Leon 
Ruddick and Frederic Fay Swift. The report of the committee 
will be announced in the next issue of the JoURNAL. 


NEA Midyear Meeting. It was voted that Vincent Hiden be 
named to represent the MENC Board of Directors in connection 
with the planning and management of such lobby singing or 
other general singing as might be scheduled by NEA officers for 
the meeting at Pittsburgh, July 4-7, 1944. 


1946 MENC Host City. It was voted to refer to the incom- 
ing President and Executive Committee the invitations for 1946. 
Later the new Executive Committee voted to express warm 
appreciation to the sponsors of the invitations from Montreal, 
Canada, and from Detroit, Michigan, and to voice the hope that 
the invitations would be renewed at a later time, because, in view 
of the fact that Cleveland will be celebrating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Music Department of its public schools in 
1946, and for other reasons, it was felt that preference must be 
given to the Cleveland invitation. The President and the business 
office were empowered to accept the Cleveland invitation and 
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negotiate the necessary business arrangements. Subsequently, 
negotiations with the Cleveland Public Schools and the Cleveland 
Convention Bureau were satisfactorily consummated. The Na- 
tional Catholic Music Educators Association concurred in this 
arrangement, and the over-all period for the meetings of the 
Music Educators National Conference, National Catholic Music 
Educators Association, and other codperating groups was tenta- 
tively set for March 25 through April 1946. 


1945 Division Meetings. The presidents of the Divisions of the 
Music Educators National Conference announced to the Board of 
Directors at St. Louis that a tentative schedule of dates for the 
1945 spring meetings had been agreed upon as follows: Cali- 
fornia- Western—March 27-30; Eastern—April 20-23; North Cen- 
tral—April 13-16; Northwest—April 6-9; Southern—March 9- 
12; Southwestern—March 16-19. Negotiations are being com- 
pleted with the host cities for the six meetings, but thus far the 
name of only one host city has been released for announcement— 
Dallas, Texas, where the Southwestern will convene March 16- 
19. It is expected that the complete schedule will be published in 
the next issue of the JOURNAL. 


Committee on Professional and Trade Relations. It was voted 
to continue this committee and to seek advice of members of both 
the profession and of the music industries as to procedures. 


At the 
mittee, at 
lutions were adopted 


meeting of the Professional and Trade Relations Com- 
which chairman John C. Kendel presided, two reso- 
as follows 


(1) That the Board of Directors be asked to appoint a com- 
mittee, or to recognize a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Professional and Trade Relations, set up for the purpose of 
studying the need for expansion of the music education program 
in elementary and secondary throughout the country, 
particularly in those school systems where music education is 
not now adequately provided for either by budget, school program 
time, facilities or personnel; that based on the findings of this 
committee the Conference be requested to inaugurate a promo- 
tional campaign in order to draw attention to the legitimate needs 
and requirements essential to provision of such adequate budgets 
and programs, and the need for increased appropriations for 
materials, instruments, and other equipment for classroom use. 


sche I Is 


(2) That 
the MENC 


Committee on 


this committee go on record as recommending to 
Board of Directors the appointment of a continuing 
Professional and Trade Relations, with a view to 


preparing a statement which will outline major problems in this 
area and suggest possible solutions. 











National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations. 
The Board of Control met at the call of the Executive Council. 
Seven regions* were represented, with executive president A. R. 
McAllister presiding. Reports were heard from the regions, 
and it seemed to be the consensus that competition-festivals and 
other activities should be resumed in the 1944-45 school year so 
far as consistent in the respective areas, with the expectation of 
further extension of activities in the following year. For the 
1944-45 school year it is anticipated that principal emphasis will 
be placed on clinics and solo and ensemble competitions, with 
festival organizations comprised of the soloists and ensembles 
entered, and conducted under the management of local musicians 
where advisable. Major actions are summarized in the para- 
graphs following : 

(1) Voted: That competition-festivals, regional, state, dis- 
trict, or inter-city and local, be encouraged in 1944-45 to the 
extent consistent and practical from the standpoint of the partici- 
pants, the schools, and the organizations and individuals re- 
sponsible; further, that all possible assistance be rendered such 
events by the national organizations and headquarters office. 

(2) Voted: That regional clinics covering as large or as 
small areas as seem consistent in each region, be encouraged in 
1944-45. 

(3) Voted: That state, district, county, and local clinics 
conducted by state associations and other groups be encouraged 
and aided. 

(4) Voted: That the proposal of the Treasury Department 
regarding Victory Contests, to be conducted on a nation-wide 
scale during the coming school year, be given careful considera- 
tion. The report of the subcommittee appointed for a study of 
this proposal will appear in the next JoURNAL. 


(5) Voted: That contact be made with the publishers re- 
garding the examination of material for inclusion in the new 
music lists; that publishers be invited to submit new publications 
for examination to the respective presidents of the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations. 


*Members present: R. 
strong—Washington; 


Leslie H. Arm- 
Frank Coulter—Mis- 
Falkenhainer—Missouri; 


Cedric Anderson—Nebraska; 
Rei Christopher—Colorado; T. 
souri; J. Dillinger—Missouri; Norman H. 
Wyatt C. Freeman—Oklahoma; Arthur R. Goranson—New York; Walter 
B. Graham—S. C.; Eugene Heeter—Michigan; Mabel M. Henderson 
Colo.; David Hughes—Indiana; L. Bruce Jones—Arkansas; Carl Lindgren— 
California; Hugh E. McMillen—Colorado; Louis G. Wersen—Washington. 
Frederic Fay Swift—New York—was called away before the board meeting 
convened, but was able to attend the meetings of the Executive Council 
which preceded the sessions of the Board of Control. Secretary pro tem, 
from whose minutes this report is taken, was David Hughes. 
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(6) Voted: That the organization machinery of the NSB- 
OVA be put at the disposal of the contemporary composers for 
reading and evaluation of music from the standpoint of school use. 

For part of its session the NSBOVA Board of Control met 
with the MENC Board of Directors, as reported elsewhere in 
these columns. There was common agreement on the major 
actions of the NSBOVA Board, particularly in regard to the 
resumption of activities as soon as feasible. 

[Note: Refer to the statement by Executive President 
pearing on page 56.] 


McAllister ap- 


Elections 


Wusic Educators National Conference. According to the pro- 
visions of the constitution, the membership body at the meeting 
in St. Louis was called upon to elect a president, a second vice- 
president, and three members-at-large of the Board of Directors. 
Two candidates for each of these offices were named by the 
Nominating Committee as follows: For president—John C. 
Kendel and Luther A. Richman; for second vice-president— 
Capt. Lorrain E. Watters and William E. Knuth; for members- 
at-large—Charles M. Dennis, Glenn Gildersleeve, Mathilda Heck, 
Helen Hosmer, Carol M. Pitts, J. Leon Ruddick. 

The following were elected: President—John C. Kendel; 
second vice-president—Capt. Lorrain E. Watters; members-at- 
large—Charles M. Dennis, Glenn Gildersleeve, J. Leon Ruddick. 
members of the Board of Directors for the 1944-46 
retiring president Lilla Belle Pitts, who automatically 
becomes first vice-president; L. Bruce Jones, president of the 
National School Band Association; Louis G. Wersen, president of 
the National School Orchestra Association; Frederic Fay Swift, 
president of the National School Vocal Association ; A. R. McAllister, 
executive president of the Board of Control, NSBOVA; the presi- 
dents of the Division Conferences—-Gratia Boyle, Wayne S. Hertz, 
Vincent A. Hiden, Max S. Noah, Hazel B. Nohavec, Alfred Spouse ; 
members-at-large—Marguerite V. Hood, George Howerton, and Irving 
Cheyette. J. Tatian Roach, newly-elected president of the Music 
Edueation Exhibitors Association, who takes office on July 1, will 
automatically replace, as a member of the MENC Board, Don Malin, 
who retires from the presidency to the vice-presidency of the Ex- 
hibitors Association. 

MENC Executive Committee. The following were elected 
unanimously by the Board of Directors as members of the Execu- 
tive Committee for the period July 1, 1944, to June 30, 1946: 
George Howerton, L. Bruce Jones, Hazel B. Nohavec, J. Leon 
Ruddick. These four, together with John C. Kendel, president, 
Lilla Belle Pitts, first vice-president, and Capt. Lorrain E. Wat- 
ters, second vice-president, will constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee for the ensuing fiscal and administrative biennium. 


Continuing 
biennium are: 


Vincent A. Hiden 
MENC California- Western 
Division 43-45 


Pres. Pres. 





Max S. Noah 
MENC Southern 
Division 43-45 


Frederic Fay Swift 
National School Vocal 
Association 





Wayne S. Hertz 
Pres. MENC Northwest 
Division 43-45 


Chmn. 








The Music Education Research Council. Election by the Board 
of Directors of the following six members of the Music Educa- 
tion Research Council for a six-year term was unanimously 
confirmed: Samuel T. Burns, Peter W. Dykema, Marguerite V. 
Hood, Theodore F. Normann, Arnold Small, Irving Wolfe. 

At a meeting of the Research Council called for the purpose, 
Russell V. Morgan was re-elected chairman for the ensuing 
biennium; Anne E. Pierce was re-elected secretary. 

MENC Council of Past Presidents. This body elected Herman 
Smith as chairman for the ensuing biennium, and Mabelle Glenn 
as secretary. 

The Music Education Exhibitors Association. At the biennial 
business meeting of the MEEA, held Monday, March 6, the 
following officers were elected: President—J. Tatian Roach; 
secretary-treasurer—Joseph Fischer; directors—Howard Lyons 
and Paul Thornton. Continuing as members of the Executive 
3oard are Don Malin, retiring president who automatically be- 
comes first vice-president; Fred A. Holtz, and John F. Sengstack. 

The National Catholic Music Educators Association re-elected 
all officers as follows: President—Harry W. Seitz; vice-presi- 
dent—Sister M. Xaveria, O.S.F.; secretary—Sister M. Estelle, 
O.S.B.; treasurer—Sister M. Antonine, O.P. 

The National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associctions. 
By vote at the previous meeting of the Board of Control, officers 
are continued for the duration, or until an election is duly called. 
(The presidents are listed in the personnel of the MENC Board 
of Directors above.) 

The National University and College Band Directors Cenfer- 
ence. No election at this time. Officers are: Honorary life 
chairman—Austin A. Harding; chairman—William D. Revelli; 
vice-chairman—Capt. Gerald R. Prescott; secretary—Joseph A. 
Gremelspacher. 

Region Three Board of Control, NSBOV A. At an election 
held by mail prior to the St. Louis convention, the following 
officers were elected by the Region Three Board: Honorary 
chairman—Capt. King Stacy; chairman—David W. Hughes; 
vice-chairman, band—Gerald Frank. The MENC headquarters 
office will continue to serve as depository and carry on the duties 
of the office of treasurer. Continuing officers are: Vice-chairman, 
orchestra — Eugene Heeter; vice-chairman, vocal — W. . Oscar 


Jones. 


The pictures on these pages include newly elected or appointed officers 
and members of official bodies and, in a few instances, continuing, officers. 
Another section of the official picture gallery will appear in the next issue. 
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National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations 


A’ the meeting of the National Board of Control there seemed to be a general feeling 
on the part of all members of the Board that the drastic curtailments of contests 
and similar activities since 1941 had served the primary purpose intended, and that the 
time is at hand to consider renewal of activities of this type. Therefore, it was de- 
cided to encourage state, district, county, inter-city, and local contests and clinics jn 
1944 in areas where it is practical to carry them on, and in certain instances, where 
conditions are favorable, to sponsor regional competition-festivals, at least in limited 
form. It is hoped to resume the National-Regional activities by 1945, and the 
Competition-Festivals Manual should, if possible, be brought up-to-date for use in the 
1945-46 school year. An addition to the events to be given prominence will be music 
composition contests for high-school students. 

It is proposed to study the areas involved in our regional competition-festivals setup 
with a view to making them more practical from geographic and other standpoints in 
relation to the purposes for which the divisions are intended. 

Satisfaction was expressed by all at the growing interest of administrators and 
parents in resumption of competition-festival activities at the earliest feasible time. 
There seems to be common understanding that students of this period should not be 
unnecessarily penalized because they are unfortunate enough to be going to school 
during wartime; that they should not be denied any more than is absolutely necessary 
of the opportunities and inspirations deriving from activities and experiences which 
were available to their predecessors in the schools, and which will again be available 
after the war is over. 

It is proposed that an active campaign be undertaken -or school membership in the 
competition-festivals organization group. Certificates and membership cards are to be 
awarded. 

A joint meeting of the MENC Board of Directors and the combined National 
Board of Control of the NSBOVA approved of the recommendations covered in the 
foregoing outline. —A. R. McAttister, Erecutive President, NSBOV A. 


Music Education Mission to Other American Republics 


Se - Pan American Union, the National Education Association, and MENC are 
officially represented on the inter-American trip, now in progress, of MENC 
Associate Executive Secretary Vanett Lawler. The trip, which touches thirteen coun- 
tries, has been made possible through the International Cultural Relations program of 
the State Department. The close contacts which the Pan American Union maintains with 
the governments of the other Republics, including their Ministries of Education, and 
with the Embassy Staffs of our State Department, will be utilized to assist Miss 
Lawler in her mission. 

Specific objectives include: (a) gathering of data regarding music education 
activities and music materials in Republics visited; (b) ascertaining availability of 
suitable candidates to study teaching of music education in the United States; (c) as- 
sisting, when requested, in the organization of music education bodies in Republics 
visited; (d) survey of community music organizations, including municipal and police 
bands, choral groups, etc.; (e) securing certain data for publishers and musical in- 
strument manufacturers; (f) contacts with radio stations, particularly in connection 
with the presentation of the State Department radio series, Music in American Life, 
organized by Miss Lawler and for which she wrote the fifty-two thirty-minute radio 
programs. 

In passing, it should be said that the Music in American Life programs comprise a 
complete cross-section of music activities in the life of the United States, in six broad 
categories: (1) music in the concert hall; (2) music of the opera; (3) music of the 
armed forces; (4) music of the theatre and ballroom; (5) music of the highways and 
byways (folk music); (6) music of the community. The interesting and unique 
feature of this radio series is the fact that throughout the entire fifty-two thirty- 
minute programs, practically no mention is made of the music heard other than to 
name title and composer, but rather the script emphasizes entirely the people who are 
making the music, and the people who are hearing the music. The scripts have been 
prepared in such a manner that there is emphasis on the activity of music, and also 
factual data concerning various aspects of life in the United States, including the social, 
the political, the economic, the historical, as well as the cultural. A more detailed 
description of this major inter-cultural project of the State Department, in which 
music and radio are the basic mediums, will be published in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 

Miss Lawler’s itinerary will include the Republics of Mexico, Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Cuba, and the territory of Puerto Rico. Further information regard- 
ing the trip will be available in future issues of the JouRNAL. 


This Issue of the Journal 


be will probably agree that this JouRNAL earns noteworthy place in the current 
wartime series, which many people consider the most significant issues published in 
the 29-year lifetime of the music educators’ official magazine. Certainly, the nature 
and importance of the contents are such as to demand careful reading of every page 
now. Further, it is safe to predict that much of the material in this issue will often be 
referred to during the days immediately ahead and in the years to follow. * Among 
the principal contributors: Capt. M. Claude Rosenberry, on leave of absence from his 
post as state supervisor of music in Pennsylvania, former president of the MENC 
Eastern Division; Joseph E. Maddy, president of the National. Music Camp and former 
president of MENC, whose statement to the Senate Committee is printed in full; 
Alvah A. Beecher, music department head, University of Idaho, second vice-president 
of MENC Northwest Division, supreme president of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia; George 
Waln, assistant professor of woodwinds and ensembles, Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, holder of numerous posts in MENC and NSBOVA, particularly in the field of 
instrumental ensemble playing and teaching; James Mursell and John W. Beattie need 
no introduction to any reader. —C. V. ButtetmMan, Executive Secretary 
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